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Dictaphone-trained 
personnel secure 


better positions . . 


That’s because more and more leading busi- 
ness executives are depending on Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation to get their work done 
faster and more accurately. 

They like talking their work away, when- 
ever they please, by speaking conversation- 


ally into a small and convenient microphone. 


And their secretaries like the way Dicta- 
phone Electronic Dictation enhances their 
importance ... the way it gives them more 
chance to become real executive assistants. 

To prepare your students for some of the 
best secretarial opportunities in business 
today, make sure that they are Dictaphone 
trained. Write us for free information about 
our course. 

DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


Educational Division 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corpo- 


ration, makers of Acoustic and Electronic dictating machines and other sound 
recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 








This “CONTROL CENTER" / for executive action appeals to this top-flight 


business woman who achieved success through her ability to get things done. 
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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 


By Dorothy L. Travis, Secretary, Nat’! Council for Business Education 
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DO YOU PRACTICE WHAT YOU TEACH? 


Do you, as a teacher, live up to the standards you expect of your students? Can you 
do the job for which you are training them? Teachers as a group have the reputation of 
being notably unbusinesslike. Of all- groups, business teachers should be the exception, 
but the record shows that many are not. 

W hen you write a business letter, do you type it? Do you set it up in correct form, 
place it carefully on the page, neatly correct all errors, and, in general, attempt ‘to turn 
out a letter which you would consider mailable if handed in by one of your students?> It 
is true that in the business office standards of mailability may vary to some extent de- 
pendent on the importance of the letter. It would seem that business teachers in’ carrying 
on business correspondence should aim at the highest standards. Yet the letters written 
by these trainers of stenographers often show a woeful lack of the skill in which they 
should be experts. In fact, this remark is sometimes heard: “I never would be good 
enough to become a stenographer, but I like shorthand and typing, so I plan to teach 
those subjects.” : 

Do you use your shorthand at every opportunity? Do you make all your lesson plans 
and other teaching reminders in shorthand? In writing notations to other shorthand in- 
structors, do you use shorthand? Do you write personal letters in shorthand to friends 
who also know shorthand? Do you write your shopping lists and other such reminders 
in shorthand? In checking the papers collected in typing, shorthand, and other classes, 
do you make your comments in shorthand when you know that that student can read 
shorthand? Do you write your blackboard instructions in shorthand in classes where there 
are shorthand students? (Even a common shorthand character used now and then on the 
blackboard in other classes will prove a motivation device that will attract additional stu- 
dents to the course!) Through habitual use of shorthand, your own notes will improve 
immeasurably and your students, in turn, will follow your example and find many addi- 
tional places to use it. 

Do you budget your income? Do you keep businesslike records of your receipts and 
expenditures? Do you make out your own deposit slips at the bank, or do you prevail 
upon a kind-hearted teller to do it for you? Do you reconcile your bank statement at the 
end of each month? Do you understand the deductions which are made from your pay 
checks for retirement, insurance, bonds, and so on? Can you work out your own income 
tax reports, or do you have to depend upon “experts”? When you are elected to an 
office in some organization and are given the responsibility for some of the records, do 
you make every effort to keep them up to date, accurate, and in correct form? 

Do you now and then use your vacation time in an office job of the type for which you 
are preparing students? Many teachers have been taking advantage of such opportunities 
during recent years when there has been a demand for help. They have come back to their 
classrooms with a much clearer conception of what is expected of the beginning worker, 
they have a better understanding of the practical procedures followed in a business office, 
and their classroom standards have been modified accordingly. Before the recent teacher 
shortage, some schools required of their teachers a certain amount of such practic ul 
experience. Could you qualify if such requirements should become uniform in the future ? 

What about our businesslike standards as members of professional organizations? Those 
in other businesses and professions consider it very necessary and important that they 
join the organizations in their specialized fields in order that all may work together to the 
advantage of each individual and so that they may become acquainted with the up-to-date 
methods others are using. Although the dues are often high, the members feel that-the 
returns, both to the group and to the individual, are well worth the investment. What 
about business teachers? A comparison of potential membership with actual membership 
in their organizations shows a great discrepancy, although the dues are not high. And 
when we do become members, do we welcome and accept responsibilities 7 Do we cooper- 
ate with the officers and members in order that the accomplishments of the organization 
will bring to us all the possible advantages of unified effort? Or do we figuratively 
say, “W ell, now I’ve joined, what are you going to do for me”? 


How businesslike are you? 
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EQUIP YOUR SCHOOL NOW FOR MONROE TRAINING 


Business training, for thousands of returned vet- 
erans and for present school enrollments, will in- 
clude Office Machine skill, and specifically Monroe 
operation. 

Right now we are helping schools to plan ahead 
in three ways. (1) Recommending the proper ma- 
chine equipment for your future needs. (2) Helping 
you plan courses, and discuss and recommend text 
books. (3) Placing your order for equipment in 
line for future delivery. 

Call on your Monroe representative or write our 
Educational Department —be ready to meet the 
demand for Monroe-trained students. 


OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE — 30-lesson course adapted to 
Monroe Educator —50¢ including Teacher’s Manual. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—in 2 parts—ele- 
mentary and advanced. $1.50 including answers. 


THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe Adding 
Calculator for schools only . . . now available for future 
delivery without priority. 

















MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc, “72-22: 
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THE EDITORIAL SERVICES OF MRS. TALVENSAARI 


For the past seven years Mrs. Lempi S. Talvensaari has served as associate editor for 
THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation. For two of these years she took over by far the 
greater proportion of the editorial responsibilities. Because of her full-time attention to 
the field of public accounting, to her study to secure the CPA certificate in New York 
state, and her doctorate of philosophy in business education, we have reluctantly accepted 
her resignation. Her service to business education has been outstanding and the thanks of 
the National Council for Business Education and of the editorial staff is hereby expressed 
together with the hope that she may speedily and successfully complete her present projects. 


WHY AN EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 


For more than a dozen years the leaders in business education have been saying that 
what business education needs to give it the unity which it now so badly lacks is an 
executive secretary. More recently, however, in response to a serious effort to secure 
the financial support of those who are professionally interested in the field, several per- 
sons have raised an inquiry about the justification for an executive secretary. They ask 
“What can he do that is not already being done?” The answer seems so obvious that, 
except for the fact that this inquiry is repeated and passed on, it would almost seem 
unworthy of attention. 


Why does the American Vocational Association support a well-paid executive secretary 
if one is not justified for the field of business education which has more students and 
more teachers than all other phases of vocational education combined? Why do certain of 
the book companies spend large sums of money to support twenty-five and even thirty- 
five men in the field to promote their textbooks when the information can readily be 
secured by mail? The answer is that without personal contact people simply will not act. 


This spring at the rather extensive hearings before Congress for proposed increases in 
funds for vocational education, every phase of vocational education was represented except 
public business education. An executive secretary would have had primary responsibility 
for this service. 


Leaders in business education have made striking comparisons between the number of 
supervisors in the various state departments of education for agriculture, home econom- 
ics, and industrial education as compared with those for business education. One reason 
for this is the complete apathy in making certain that state superintendents of education 
and state directors of vocational education know why such specialists in business education 
are necessary. 


The leadership of the National Council has constantly reiterated the disinterest of local 
business teachers’ associations in the work of the National Council. Yet, rarely is there 
anyone present at these local meetings who really knows the purposes of the Council. The 
answer is given: “Well, they should read the Council Section in THE JouRNAL oF Bust- 
NEss Epucation.” Anyone who has had experience with promoting any type of service 
knows that merely writing about it is not sufficient. 


For the past dozen years various business educators have talked about the ease with 
which funds can be secured for formal research. For some time they justified their 
inability because the Council was not incorporated. The Council has now been incorpo- 
rated for several years, but the funds have still not been secured. Why? Largely because 
there is no particular person whose special task is to follow through such work. Presi- 
dents of various associations which have national scope invariably have full-time jobs for 
which they are paid. Therefore, their marginal interest is given to the presidency of the 
association. Moreover, they usually serve only one year, rarely more than two. This 
constant rotation gives them just enough time to become acquainted with the work but not 
enough time to get their teeth into it. 


Business education needs a full-time secretary to promote business education among 
businessmen’s associations; in the various state departments of education: and to keep 
eternally vigilant to legislative processes in Washington, D. C., and elsewhere. The finane- 
ing of such service is a problem. The question of the need for an executive secretary is, 
however, so evident that it should not be necessary to debate this point any further. 
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Bookkeeping Machine 
Training 


Today, students interested in office work encounter no 
difficulty in finding jobs—at better-than-average office 
pay—if they are familiar with adding, calculating or 
bookkeeping machine operation. 


In government offices, the armed services, war indus- 
tries and all lines of civilian enterprise, the use of 
mechanical office equipment has increased tremen- 
dously during the war years. 


You can render your students, and the business enter- 
prises in your community, a real service by providing 
students with better opportunities to become familiar 


THE KEY 
TO BETTER JOBS 
IN THE MODERN 
BUSINESS OFFICE 





with office machines—to develop various degrees of 
operating skill. 

The Burroughs Educational Division can help you with 
tested suggestions for enlarging operator training pro- 
grams, and up-to-the-minute information on newest 
operating techniques, practice programs, texts and 
materials. Just call your local Burroughs office, or 
write Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 
32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES *« NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Curricula in Vocational Business Schools 


S INCE this article deals with the 
preparation of pupils for clerical 
service in the office, it is assumed that 
the curricula treated here shall be de- 
signed for the preparation of (1) 
bookkeepers, (2) stenographers, (3) 
office clerks and (4) office-machine 
operators. 

It will be noticed that the cur- 
ricula are classified according to the 
major duties to be performed later 
in the office; but it must be remem- 
bered that the fields tend to overlap. 
Certain duties are common to all em- 
ployees; certain types of preparation 
must be common to all. Among these 
are English, spelling, penmanship, 
and arithmetic, Certain other sub- 
jects should be ma- 
jors for one of the 
groups and minors 
for some or all of 


the others. Type- 
writing, for ex- 


ample, is of great 
importance 
to stenographers 
and office clerks; 
but the bookkeep-, 
ers and office ma- 
chine operators 
should have facility 
in the operation of 
a typewriter, al- 
though they may 
not need quite the 
same amount of 
drill for the. de- 
velopment of speed. 
Bookkeepers will need less speed 
drill and more drill in accurate typ- 
ing of figures and in columnar work. 
Bookkeepers also should be familiar 
with the operation of certain office 
machines, such as calculators and list- 
ing machines; stenographers should 
understand the use of duplicating de- 
vices; and office clerks should know 
both and also mechanical mailing de- 
vices, 

If conditions were ideal, pupils 
would select curricula in accordance 
with prognostic investigations to de- 
termine degree of ability, tempera- 
nent, aptitudes, employment possi- 
bilities, and similar considerations. 

Factors in Program Selection 

Too frequently, in spite of advice 
of counselors, selection is based upon 
far less dependable judgments. Some 
of the factors which tend to influence 
the popular choice of curricula are: 

1. In the best cases (but far too 
few), thoughtful investigation and 
an intelligent evaluation of the pu- 
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by Rufus Stickney 


Head Instructor in Shorthand 
Boston Clerical School 
Boston, Massachusetts 


pil’s abilities, desires, and ambitions, 
together with a survey of the field 
to determine where the pupil may use 
his talents to best advantage. 

2. Popular, and frequently super- 
sicial, impressions regarding the bene- 
fits and emoluments accruing from 
certain types of clerical service, as 
opposed to others which may be less 
spectacular, but equally remunerative 
and productive of eventual advance- 
ment. 

3. A fixed impression upon the 
part of the pupil, often erroneous, 





A Corner of the Office Training Room at Boston Clerical School 


that certain types of work are “hard 
to learn,”’ and that others are “easy.” 

4. A praiseworthy, but often disas- 
trous, ambition on the part of the 
parent that his child shall “do better 
than I did.” This frequently leads 
the parent to insist that his child 
shall enter a “genteel,” white-collar 
occupation for which the child may 
be totally unfitted. 

5. An insistence by the parent that 
the child shall “do something prac- 
tical,’ which leads to a distrust of 
some field for which the child may 
have positive talent; such, for ex- 
ample, as music or art. 

6. A thoughtless desire to emulate 
the successful accomplishments of 
relatives or friends. “Mary Brown 
took a course and got a good job 
with the Telephone Company.” The 
pupil rarely stops to consider whether 
Mary’s job is as good as it is sup- 
posed to be; whether Mary might 
not have done better in some other 
line of work; and whether she, her- 


self, possesses the same qualities and 
aptitudes as Mary. 

7. The tendency to choose one’s vo- 
cation and select one’s curriculum by 
trailing along with others who have 
already made a (probably unwise) 
choice. This is ‘“The-Three-Muske- 
teer” attitude, “one for all and all 
for one’; it assumes that if one per- 
son of mediocre ability sticks with 
two others of equally mediocre 
ability, then composite success will 
come to the group. 

8. Financial or other unsatisfac- 
tory home conditions which urge the 
pupil to select a curriculum which 
may presumably lead to the speedy 
earning of an income. This motiva- 
tion is sometimes 
combined in more 
mature pupils, with 
a sort of “escapist” 
attitude which in- 
cites them to throw 
off as soon as pos- 
sible an irksome 
dependence upon 
relatives. In some 
post-graduate types 
of sehools, some 
such pupils do not 
even intend to com- 
plete the course; 
their intention is to 
get just enough 
knowledge of the 
fundamentals _ to 
enable them _ to 
pry their way in- 
to an office position; without regard 
to whether or not they are adequately 
prepared to practice the skills. 

9. A_ perfectly laudable desire, 
especially common in evening schools, 
to learn more about a skill that is re- 
quired in the pupil’s daily work, or 
that will lead to advancement. There 
are, however, certain such cases that 
lie, ethically, on the border line. Cer- 
tain evening-school pupils have been 
known to request that their attend- 
ance be concealed from their em- 
ployers ; such employees secured their 
jobs by. misrepresenting, either that 
they were high-school graduates, or 
that they knew more about a skill 
than they really did; they are hold- 
ing their jobs by bluff, and are 
working desperately to catch up by 
evening study. 


Qualifications of Bookkeepers 


Pupils electing the bookkeeping 
curriculum should have an aptitude 
for figures and statistics ; they should 
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be neat and orderly; both in their 
mental processes and in their physi- 
cal habits; they should not be the 
type that look with complacence upon 
an error; they should be the type to 
which sitting at a desk and spending 
hours over paper work are not re- 
pugnant, 
Their work 


in the office will be 


more segregated than that of the 
stenographer or general clerk, and 


they will have to develop the power 


Pupils who elect the stenographic- 
secretarial curriculum should be 
those who are not afflicted with 
“nerves” or stagefright. They should 
be mature, or at least show promise 
of maturity; they should be poised 
and well balanced and possessed of 
a degree of savoir-faire. They should 
not be at a loss for ideas and words 
when conversing with older or more 
important people. They should have 
the personality that inspires confi- 
dence, and they should possess the 


yet never entirely losing sight of 
others that are temporarily relegated 
to the background, They will be the 
kind who are neat, orderly, clean, and 
of good, though not intrusive per- 
sonality. They will be those who 
are able to comprehend without difii- 
culty oral and written instru¢tions; 
estimate the amount of work to be 
done; calculate the approximate time 
necessary in which to do it; organize 
their work so that the time limit may 
be sufficient. They will have the 
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natural fluency in oral and written must be the type that anticipates TI ff sah iain Saeed spreac 
expression; she should be able to needs, and has the material ready ee ae ee ee oe © 
hink and work fas ETS ad es eae eT ‘ ’ possess even more than this elemen- | 
think and work fast, to meet emer- when it is likely to be called for. cl edhteiie She dee tc dite és a 
gencies without quailing, and to This sort of pupil should possess ae a, ee ee ane tee 
Bue : ork to be done ; : eee": sense, if the machine fails to operate, ene 
maintain a quota of work to be done or be able to acquire, that sort of where the defect probably lies and fo); 
within a time limit. She should manual dexterity which will enable hsther tt lie let Rane qualify 
thoroughly enjoy working in coopera- her to handle record cards and sh we elyettemietee meget A a 
. id rer to handle record cards and sheets tightening a screw or replacing a belt 
tion with other people, and she should — gpeedily, but with such skill that ae bias ei teu ss ately o 
-4 ae FE . ud ° 4 cd ds ed, ae ee 
be adept at fitting herself to the they may not be soiled, damaged, Th ec “hi bal tive ba 
moods and idiosyncrasies of those dropped, or thrown out of order. It € omce-macnine pupil must pos- The 
with whom she collaborates, should enable her to stack, sort, col- ie Phan a wi ang which bryo b 
The stenographer, or secretary, late, fold, insert and remove papers aig pil “hi ee ee : e hes still his 
must have an acquisitive mind, with the speed and accuracy which on fae ee : ni ps "e rather 
bd = id =) V4 . C > S an . V2 ‘on = 
should read widely, and should be the capable clerk possesses. ae vial we ig - — ; fg profes 
well informed on current affairs. Her Pupils who enroll for the general a oo, er ul i ri ae ness e 
° . . > ° > A > T y 
vocabulary should include all those clerical curriculum should be those pie “i ct tog nvigh he 60 Bor, at | 
words commonly used by cultured who work well in collaboration with ge cin oe i ef an en This v 
and educated people, as well as the others; who enjoy a measure of va- ws id te “ “wali ney s r whole 
technical expressions of the business riety of their work; who can keep aaa ses “ae folk afiened a produc 
in which she is employed; but she a number of major objectives in ve aie coke 2 ae of bus 
should be eager to improve her vo- mind, bringing to the foreground the eel no ex} 
cabulary day by day. one that is of pressing importance, (Continued on page 14) ment. 
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Improvement of Business Teaching 


A JUND approach to the prep- 
aration of future teachers for 
the field of business education is to 
attract outstanding students. A situ- 
ation exists on the secondary-school 
level, which is the stepping stone to 
the teacher-training level, in which 
the overwhelming number of business 
pupils expect to go directly into busi- 
ness jobs immediately following their 
graduation. Job training for busi- 
ness employment is logically the vo- 
cational responsibility of the sec- 
ondary school but it is not the all- 
inclusive purpose. Automatically, 
however, the stream of secondary 
school youth, who have interests, 
training and perhaps show aptitudes 
in business education, is deflected 
from channels that might lead into 
teacher preparation. The result is 
that the flow of young men and young 
women into teacher training in busi- 
ness subjects is incidental and often 
accidental, from the standpoint of 
guidance and selection. 

The utilitarian values of job train- 
ing and placement in business on the 
secondary school level need not 
change in order to broaden the 
sources for providing future teachers 
of business. Methods of identifying 
and guiding business pupils, though, 
whose abilities, scholarship and per- 
sonality indicate that they might be 
good material for teacher prepara- 
tion, must be remodeled to become 
effective while these young people are 
in secondary school. 

This reverses the present process 
of confining selection and guidance 
wholly to pupils who have declared 
their intention of going to college. 
Why should not information be 
spread among and guidance assist- 
ance rendered to outstanding pupils 
who must work or who want to work 
in business first, yet who might be- 
come interested in and enabled to 
qualify for business-teacher training 
at some subsequent date or immedi- 
ately on a part-time or even coopera- 
tive basis ? 

The selection and guidance of em- 
bryo business teachers, while they are 
still high-school students, should raise 
rather than lower standards in the 
profession because vocational busi- 
ness experience could then parallel 
or, at least, precede, teacher training. 
This would mean the making of “a 
Whole man” in place of an academic 
product with a theoretic knowledge 
of business and with little or usually 
no experience in business employ- 
ment. It would also lessen the ne- 
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cessity of forcing business tradesmen 
and clerical workers into teachers 
by putting them through the paces of 
a brief methods course in education. 


Screening Future Teachers 


Students interested in preparing to 
become teachers of business subjects 
should be scientifically screened. 
There are, of course, traditionally se- 
lective processes that operate in the 
form of college admission require- 
ments, entrance examinations, gen- 
eral intelligence tests, English ability 





Courtesy of Bristol-Myers Company 


“An interview of applicant by the head of 
the teacher training department.” 


tests, physical check-ups, orientation 
courses, and periodic quarter or se- 
mester grades. However, in addition 
to these general methods for securing 
the best qualified students, among ap- 
plicants who enroll for business 
teacher preparation certain factors 
might indicate special fitness. 

To discover or infer these special 
qualifications other forms of screen- 
ing might serve to increase the bases 
of selective judgments. These should 
include : 

1. Records of extra-curricular ac- 
tivity participation 

2. Records of business wage-earn- 
ing experience 

3. Evidences of occupational in- 
formation and intelligence 

4. A general business information 
test 

5. Ability tests in business voca- 
tional skills 

6. A business interest question- 
naire or check list 


7. Additional data relative to com- 
munity and cultural interests and act- 
ivities 

8. An interview of applicant by the 
head of the business teacher training 
department or by a business teacher 
adviser, during which a cursory study 
can be made of his appearance, self- 
command, oral English, clearness of 
purpose etc. 


Change as a Challenge 


Compelling challenges exist for 
teacher preparation and_ in-service 
growth in business education. Busi- 
ness education becomes repeatedly a 
new field whenever business changes 
of an international or national char- 
acter outmode business equipment, 
business procedures, business pro- 
duction standards, business laws, and 
the previous training and require- 
ments of business personnel. 

The expansion of business taxes 
occasioned by war and social security, 
the redesigning and multiplication of 
business records required by govern- 
ment; the new regulations of ration- 
ing, price control and credit, all left 
no choice among business teachers 
except to seek preparation—even 
though in service—to teach these new 
phases of business problems and busi- 
ness practices. The coming air world 
of commerce will be a major post- 
war development in business travel 
business communication and business 
exchange among nations and peoples. 
Employment in business that is con- 
ducted on a world wide scale may be 





an aftermath of the next peace 
treaties. Education cannot ignore 


these probabilities for readjustments 
in the business scene and business 
teachers will need provisions made by 
which they can prepare and re-pre- 
pare, again and again, to go forward 
with education for business changes. 

Cooperative part-time training pro- 
grams in vocational clerical and dis- 
tributive business skills may become 
a permanent technique for “bridging 
the gap” between business theory and 
business -practice. Teachers must 
then extend their professional equip- 
ment to include preparation for co- 
ordinating activities. This means di- 
rect teacher contact with business 
concerns, in which the teacher-coordi- 
nator must win respect, as well as 
within school walls. Continued pro- 
fessional growth is the only answer 
to continual new demands in t’:e busi- 
ness teaching vocation. States can 
not prepare business teachers for 
once and for all on the supposition 
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Supervision as Training 

Supervision operates to help teach- 
ers extend the ideals, knowledges and 
skills they have acquired during prep- 
aration into practical teaching tech- 
nigues and solutions of teaching 
problems. Supervision thus becomes 
an end phase of training through 
which good craftsmanship is the im- 
mediate aim, teaching artistry the 
second goal, and teacher leadership 
the peak of the process. Vocational 
skill subjects are particular areas in 
which craftsmanship, artistry and 
leadership are currently pressing 
needs. 

When teachers grow up to the level 
of professional leadership supervi- 
sion can recede to that of a consulta- 
tive service, which is as invaluable to 
the maintenance of a high level of 
personnel relations as constructive 
and critical observation is at the ini- 
tial level. If the ideal of the good 
teacher is one who gradually makes 
himself or herself unnecessary to the 
pupils through ability to stimulate 
them to self-development, self-direc- 
tion, and self-realization, how much 
more is the good supervisor one 
whose relation is less and less im- 
posed but becomes instead a coopera- 
tive service in achieving professional 
leadership toward democratic goals? 

Only a small number of teachers 
in any given subject field usually 
achieve leadership status, yet this 
should represent an ever increasing 
proportion within a_ well-supervised 
program. Industrial and _ business 
conditions of the future depend on 
the breadth as well as on the strength 
of an informed and morally responsi- 
ble leadership for which schools are 
undeniably training today. Through 
leadership in business education, 
teachers can serve both the school and 
the business community in which 
youth find jobs and live. Here, the 
duality of educational and vocational 
objectives again merge into a social 
unity. 


Administrative Policy as a Factor 

Educational theorists are able to 
delineate the duties of supervision 
from those of administration so 
clearly that only a supervisor or an 
administrator, grievously at fault, 
would ever cross that ear-marked line 
of official division in responsibilities. 
When it comes to the professional 
growth of teachers, peculiarly, there 
can be no lines drawn between su- 
pervision and administration. If 
either is alien to the other, teacher 
frustration ensues. 
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An integral philosophy consonant 
with practice, between supervisors 
and administrators, assures positive 
teacher returns whether the philos- 
ophy and practice be one of arbitrary 
power or one of democratic method. 
Since public education in the United 
States seeks to develop democratic 
citizenship through freedom of op- 
portunity, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, supervisors and admini- 
strators who subscribe to authoritar- 
ian controls and power pressures are 
misplaced functionaries who ulti- 
mately retard teacher growth, 

Administrative policy does act as 
both the initial and final determin- 
ants of sanctions in the way of teach- 
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er certification, teacher appointment, 
teacher placement, teacher scheduies, 


teacher load, teacher rating, and 
teacher promotion. Surely, no more 
ponderous fact obtains than that «d- 
ministration is a pragmatic device for 
setting professional growth into mo- 
tion or for limiting its growth if 
disinterested or opposed. The extent, 
quality and outcomes of professional 
growth found among any one fac- 
ulty or within a school system are 
reliable thermometers of the spirit, 
philosophy, and policy in effect by 
the educational administration of that 
particular building, city or state sys- 
tem. Supervision has to work with- 
in this sphere of influence exerted by 
administrative morale. 


IN VOCATIONAL 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 12) 


Pupils who select the office-ma- 
chines curriculum should be those 
who possess both finger-and tweezer- 
dexterity. They should be the kind 
who are able to work around inky 
and greasy machinery without trans- 
ferring most of the ink and grease 
to their own persons. They should 
be able to handle large quantities of 
supplies without wasting them and 
without covering the floor with quan- 
tities of spoiled papers. They should 
be able to make nice and accurate me- 
chanical adjustments. They should 
have the facility for improvising 
ways and means of mechanical pro- 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER 


By Erma Becker 
Wyndmere High School 
Wyndmere, North Dakota 


This unique and striking portrait 
was typed with asterisks and under- 
scores only. Variable line spacer and 
striking over brought about differ- 
ences in intensity. Turning the paper 
at different angles in the machine 
caused the lines in the face to as- 


sume different angles. 

This is one of the entries submit- 
ted in the Seventh Annual Interna- 
tional Artistic Typing Contest con- 
ducted by Julius Nelson. Other de- 
signs submitted in the contest will be 
printed in later issues of this maga- 


zine. 
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cedure, just as a natural cook can 
whip up a meal without constantly 
consulting a cookbook. The pupil 
who is the “plodding horse” type may 
be quite efficient, if she continues to 
“plod” and does not stop to “‘putter.” 
These pupils will, in the office, have 
fewer contacts with other employees 
and with the public, and consequently 
the vibrant personality and the ability 
to work under high tension are not so 
essential to them as to some others. 
Editorial Note: This is the second in a series 
of three articles. The first article appeared 
in the June, 1945 issue of The Journal. The 
final article on “Courses of Study in the 
Vocational Business Schools” will be pub- 
lished in the near futur. 
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How to Evaluate Shorthand Systems 
| the present time there are hun- 


A ae _— by Marsdon A. Sherman Measurement of Writing 
dreds of shorthand systems in Efficiency 
exisience about twenty-five of which Richmond Division , ia doce detail 
shied aastiallie. ‘suka ° of the College of William and Mary For complete efficiency in writing, 
are being actively promoted for cur- Rich dé Vaceini : : $ : ‘ 
ion ae Ne - ichmond, Virginia it might be assumed that an hypothet- 
rent use. Although some of these sys- ; , hte 
‘ . ‘ ically perfect system wouid have no 
tems are more widely used than , . nee pes 
eee - > more than one writing stroke per 
others, the Biennial Survey of Edu- po ~~ fe i 
Tame Tess : cs c word. The difference between a per- 
cation in the United States for 1936- Sunk -aibined. and aa. scoenl eee 
ect system < an aciual systei 
38! reported that 400,000 students as RUBE SR a ee 
este sie derdendt ta th would give a numerical co-fficrent in- 
ere § ‘ g Ss Ry igciag A ey Se ae 
hy sels dicative of its efficiency. If such a 


shorthand would make it possible to 
discover coefficients of efficiency not 
effected by variables, and evaluation 
of the fundamental principles upon 
which each system was constructed. 


spirit, 
ct by 
f that 


» SVS- 


country at that time. 

The major claim for the efficiency 
of shorthand lays in the areas of effi- 
ciency for learning, efficiency of writ- 


A method of achieving this goal is 
presented in the writer’s doctoral 
study in the following manner: 










comparison could be made on the 
basis of a single word, the process 
of evaluation would be simple, but it 
would not be a representative evalua-- 


with- @ S < : 1. It was i 
aah aed , ellis aineane. . It was determined that there ™ : A 
ao. oe Fe iding accur three ‘ factors jn tion of any system for all words. If 
Several attempts have been were three structural factors in 2 beni ate : : 
: then, the evaluation is applied to the 


. Can 


acy. 
made to substantiate these claims by 
means of studies conducted for the 
purpose of comparing systems of 
shorthand. 

These studies, and others which 
have been made previously, are lim- 


shorthand which dealt with its effi- 
ciency: (a) Writing efficiency (b) 
Learning facility (c) Reading ac- 
curacy. These three factors covered 
the very fundamentals of shorthand’s 
use in that speed of writing is neces- 
sary to record the material dictated, 





sample of words previously men- 
tioned, it will be observed that system 
“A” will be superior to system “B” 
with respect to some words and in- 
ferior with respect to others. It is 
necessary then to discover a weight- 
actor which will allow all the 


antly @ ited in the following ways: ‘ . ; 
pupil 1. The evaluation of shorthand reading accuracy is necessary to re- — : : elie be combined 
- may ff systems is usually based upon a com- produce the material in its original pe ti - song oa ee tc ‘Cer- 
es tof§ parison of the achievements of groups content, and finally it must be possible | {°? pi pi “~ Ho need 1 
tter.” Hof students using the shorthand sys- ‘© learn. the system within a reason- ee . ee 
have tems, and this presents the difficulty able length of time. oo op — pare 
oyees of getting representative groups for 2. In dealing with these factors it eget sid we ve Rogelpseat er : oni 
ently @ the systems to be compared. was necessary to get some basis of a mae a es eg 
bility 2. This group-comparison method Comparison which would be common ats use. In fact, the monet Beanie 
ot sof presents the further difficulty of con- to all shorthand systems. In this step  8'V°7' SY ead hades ciiaiote : — 
ers. trolling the many variable factors, it was decided that words would be ee ee 
seriesgsuch as; individual differences of the basis of comparison, since words a eo — 
eared teachers and students, variations in are the things which all systems write. 1 @ word petals multiplied by erie 
-_ methods, materials, and equipment. To use all the words in the language ee ae pecitiengg 
pub. 3. The group-comparison method would be cumbersome. Since short- ee eee ae id be i 

limits an evaluation to include only hand is used to write mainly business | MC@stte ay — ee ae 

a few of the existing shorthand sys- vocabulary it was decided to take one proportion: to the signsicance Of the 

xx [tems because there are not sufficient Of the semantic studies and to make word. By using the following formu- 
la any system could be measured to 
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students studying some of the sys- 
tems to make it possible to obtain rep- 
resentative groups for the less pop- 
ular systems, 

4. This method of evaluation is 
open to attack because of the diffi- 
culty in controlling variable factors 
involved 

>. ‘The results obtained can only 
be recorded in the form of a general 
Statement. 

This type of statement does not 
offer the specific and concrete type of 
evidence which makes people feel in- 
clined to change from the system 
they are using to the one found to be 
relatively better. 

There is definite need for an evalu- 
ation which can be universally ap- 
plied to all shorthand systems and the 
results of which can be recorded in 
numerical values. An_ evaluation 
dealing with the specific tool (short- 
hand) itself rather than its effects 
upon individuals or its end results 
as exemplified by their achievement 
is needed. Determining the efficiency 
of the structural characteristics of 
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up a random sample of these words 
for the purpose of evaluating the sys- 
tems. Horn’s* list of words was 
chosen for the study in that it had a 
good representation of business vo- 
cabulary. 

3. The next step was to determine 
a method for measuring the structual 
characteristics to be evaluated. For 
writing efficiency it was assumed that 
a system in which there was a mini- 
mum of writing activity would be the 
most efficient system. Since short- 
hand characters are made up of writ- 
ing strokes, the efficiency was meas- 
ured on the basis of the number of 
writing strokes required to write any 
given word in the system. Freeman 
points out that strokes widely differ- 
ing in length may be made in the 
same or nearly the same length of 
time. Dr. Clyde Rowe defines a 
stroke, “A new stroke was considered 
to have begun when a line was 
crossed, an angle formed, or a change 
of direction made.” The writer also 
considers a pen-lift as a stroke when 
occurring within a character. 


obtain a coefficient of efficiency for 
StS; 
writing efficiency: —— = Ey. The 


letter f represents the frequency of 
use for each word as given in Horn’s 
list of words, S, represents the 
strokes used to write the dictionary 
form for a given system, and N rep- 
resents the sum of the frequency 
times the strokes required to write 
a character in an hypothetically per- 
fect svstem (which is one). There- 
fore Sf times 1 equals Xf and is rep- 
resented here by N. Ey is the coeffi- 
cient for writing efficiency. 


Determination of Writing 
Efficiency 
By a similar process reading ac- 
curacy can be measured. Writing 
strokes in a shorthand system repre- 
sent sounds, and it is assumed that 
a character which is written to in- 
clude all the sounds of the longhand 
word can be accurately reproduced by 
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simply resounding the word. If a 
character in a system were written to 
include all of the sounds and then 
compared to the dictionary form for 
that system, the difference in strokes 
would produce a number which would 
represent the efficiency of that sys- 
tem in reading accuracy. 

In applying this process to the 
sample of words and using frequency 
as a means of weighting the impor- 
tance of each word, the following 
formula would give the reading effi- 
ciency coefficient for a given system: 
>tS. 

—— =E,. The letter f represents 
SfS, 

the frequency of use for each word in 
the sample, S; represents the number 
of writing strokes required to write 
the dictionary form for a given sys- 
tem and S, represents the strokes 
required to completely write the 
sounds of the longhand word. E, 
represents the coefficient of efficiency 
for reading accuracy. 

There is another factor which sup- 
plements, to a certain extent, the 
reading accuracy factor just treated. 
In shorthand systems there are a 
number of characters which stand 
for more than one word. In fact 
in some systems a single character 
may stand for as many as four 
words. In order to determine the 
true meaning of the word it must be 
obtained from the context of the 
sentence in which it appears. This 
requires the exercise of judgment or 
memory. For example: “This is but 
a stream,” and “This is by a stream.” 
If “but”? and “by” were both repre- 
sented by the same character in a 
system, the context would not “cue 
in” the meaning and inaccuracy 
might result. ‘ 

Since this factor is a homonymic 
characteristic in shorthand it will be 
referred to hereafter as homonymic- 
intensity. To measure this factor it 
will be assumed that an hypotheti- 
cally perfect system would have only 
one meaning for each character and 
the difference between that and an 
actual system would represent the 
coefficient of efficiency. The formula 

Xfh 
to measure this factor is —— = F,. 

N 
The letter f represents the frequency 
of use for each word in the sample, 
h represents the number of meanings 
each word might have, and N repre- 
sents the sum of f times 1, because in 
an hypothetically perfect system h 
would be 1 and therefore N equals 
the sum of f. E, represents the co- 
efficient of efficiency for homonymic- 
intensity. 
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Problem of Learning Efficiency 


After careful consideration of the 
structual characteristics of shorthand 
in relation to learning efficiency, it 
was found that the existence of nu- 
merous variables made it impossible 
to arrive at a formula which would 
measure learning efficiency. In time, 
with more study directed toward the 
specific problem at hand, a number of 
formulae may be developed to meas- 
ure some of the more specific struc- 
tual characteristics related to learn- 
ing, but at present such studies do 
not exist. 

The three formulae presented here 
can be combined to give a coefficient 
of efficiency for the over-all efficiency 
of a system. It is true that each 
factor considered is of greater or less 
importance than either of the two 
other factors. To discover the rela- 
tive weights of these factors it would 
be necessary to apply the statistical 
process known as factor analysis as 
exemplified in a study presented by 
Hagood, Danilevsky and Beum.* 
Then the factors could be weighted 
and the formulae be combined thus: 
xfh fS, fS, 
Nee ae 

N N 
sents the over-all coefficient of efh- 
ciency with respect to the three fact- 
ors considered. 

This problem is dealt with in great- 
er detail in a complete study, Some 


* repre- 
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Principles for Evaluating Shorthand 


Systems In that study fornnulae 
are actually applied to fourteen short- 
hand systems and it lays the founda. 
tion for a study which is urgently 
needed at the present time. 

With the principles of evaluation 
established it remains to evaluate all 
of the available systems. To conduc 
such a study it would be necessary to 
take the following steps: 

1. The 614 word sample esiab. 
lished in the study mentioned above 
Some Principles for Evaluating 
Shorthand Systems,’ was larger thar 
necessary. This was exemplified by 
the fact that samples of seventy 
words resulted in coefficients — that 
correlated as high as +.96 and +.% 
with the coefficients obtained from th¢ 
larger sample. 

2. The word sample in the abovg 
mentioned study represented the firs 
3,000 words in a list compiled by 


Hornt from more than 5,000,00 
words. About 1,500,000 of  thes¢ 
were contained in business letters 


which made the Horn List the mos! 
appropriate word list at that time 
Since that time, Horn has reorgan: 
ized his list and published another 
containing 5,226 words taken entirely 
from business letters. This new list’ 
allows for a wider concentration oy 
actual business vocabulary. Leslig 
has recently commented on this new 
word list in detail.® 

3. The words in Horn’s new lis 
are arranged according to frequency 
and a 290 word random sample has 
already been chosen by the writer, i 
anticipation of further study. Thé 
sample was chosen by taking ever} 
eighteenth word in the list. 

a. This sample of 290 words 
was then divided in 29 groups of 
ten words each, arranged according 
to the frequency given by Horn. 

b. The words in each group of 
ten were placed on cards and 
shuffled so that the frequencies 
would be arranged randomly with- 
in each group of ten cards. 

c. The first ten cards containing 
words of the highest frequency 
were laid out in ten separate piles. 

d. The second ten cards contain- 
ing words of the next highest fre- 
quency were then shuffled and laid 


out, one upon each of the first 
group. 
e. This was done with each 


successive group until there were] 


ten groups of cards each contain- 

ing twenty-nine words. 

The purpose of dividing the 2% 
word sample into ten groups is tt 
establish a basis for analysis of vari 
ance among the systems to be meas 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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Retail Education Can Be Improved 


OTWITHSTANDING the con- 

siderable progress made during 
the past decade, it nevertheless seems 
evident that the cooperative work 
programs in retailing have been less 
effective than certain cooperative pro- 
grams at comparable levels in indus- 
try. Some of the reasons for the 
more outstanding success of indus- 
trial cooperative arrangements are in- 
herent in the nature of the work it- 
self, others are attributable to a more 
willing attitude on the part of both 
management and school authorities 
to derive the greatest possible value 
from such cooperation. In making 
plans for post-war cooperative train- 
ing, retail educators can do well to 
study in detail some of the advanced 
techniques used in industrial coordi- 
nation, and to plan improvements 
based upon them. This article has 
been written to describe one proce- 
dure which could advantageously be 
developed to a greater extent in re- 
tail education. 


Providing a Definite Job Plan 


At the Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, the cooperative programs in 
the electrical, mechanical, and chemi- 
cal areas have for some years had as 
cooperative employers such progres- 
sive industrial concerns as Eastman 
Kodak Company and Bausch and 
Lomb Optical Company. An out- 
standing feature of the cooperative 
arrangements in operation in these 
training programs is the provision of 
a definite rotating job plan for the 
student. These schedules are pre- 
pared by executives of the industrial 
concern in conjunction with the 
school authorities, and of course 
changes are made from time to time 
in the light of experience and to meet 
changing job requirements. The 
principal advantage of such a sched- 
ule is that it makes possible a period 
of work experience carefully organ- 
ized to provide integrated and prog- 
ressive training which closely paral- 
lels the course work. The haphazard 
scheduling of student work on the 
basis of current employment needs, as 
is done in many stores using cooper- 
ative retailing students, is thus re- 
placed by a program in which the 
student has an opportunity to apply 
his educational training directly. 

The in-plant training schedules 
commonly used provide a separate 
work schedule for each of the basic 
jobs for which training is provided. 
The number of hours to be spent in 
each type of work leading to the 
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basic job of tool maker, for example, 
is indicated on the schedule. In some 
cases, the training time in the plant 
extends considerably beyond the 
three years of cooperative work pro- 
vided in the curriculum. Thus the 
student may continue to work full- 
time on a definite training schedule 
for a year or two after he has com- 
pleted his actual schooling. 


Difficulties of Job Rotation 
in Retailing 
There are, of course, several rea- 
sons why a similar training schedule 
is more difficult to set up and operate 
for cooperative students in retailing. 
Obviously, training for a job involv- 


“Most of the store training for customer 
contacts must be done on the job.” 


ing principles and various manual 
skills can be far more successfully 
systematized than training in dealing 
with people, of which so much of re- 
tail education consists. Another rea- 
son is the common lack of an ade- 
quately organized job chart which can 
indicate the usual lines of progres- 
sion from one job to another. The 
fact that in retailing most of the 
store training for customer contacts 
must be done on the job is another 
reason why a systematic training plan. 
is more difficult to set up and follow.' 
The fluctuating volume of sales is an 
added complication, and having the 
necessary number of employees on 
hand when needed is an ever-present 
problem. While in the long run it 
is not a wise policy it is nevertheless 
an understandable one for stores to 
use cooperative students where they 
are most needed rather than where 
they will receive the best training. 


An Example of a Job Rotation Plan 


In spite of the limitations mentioned 
above, it is possible to establish a defi- 
nite job schedule for cooperative stu- 
dents in department stores. The idea 
is of course not a new one. One such 
plan with which the writer was fa- 
miliar as a student merits description 
here because of its good features and 
the reasons it failed to be more effect- 
ive. In this cooperative program, 
which is no longer in operation, the 
students attended classes mornings 
and two evenings each week in a 
graduate school of business. They 
worked in a large metropolitan de- 
partment store afternoons and all day 
Saturdays, except during the Christ- 
mas season when they worked full- 
time. <A training schedule was fol- 
lowed which provided for work in a 
number of the store departments ap- 
proximately as follows: 











Sales training 
Selling 

Section manager 
Personnel 

Advertising 

Delivery 

Receiving and marking 
Comparison shopping 
Returned goods 
Stock rooms 
Adjustments 
Accounts Receivable 








This work schedule is a_ well- 
rounded one for those interested pri- 
marily in store management, and the 
students participating received a far 
wider experience in working in a va- 
riety of store operating departments 
than would be the case in most co- 
operative programs. The actual op- 
eration of the plan, however, left 
much to be desired, and work in the 
various non-selling departments list- 
ed was generally of the most routine 
clerical nature. In the advertising 
department, for example, the highest 
ranking employee met in the course 
of work there was a young man who 
saw to it that copy and proof for the 
advertisements was sent to the news- 
papers on time. The two weeks in ad- 
vertising were spent assisting the 
office boys in running copy and illus- 
trations to the buyers for their ap- 
proval—or more often, their emphatic 
disapproval. In the personnel office 
the cooperative work was cleaning 
and rearranging the files of records 
of former employees. The only op- 
portunities provided wherein students 
could obtain a picture of store work 
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in any jobs above the lowest level 
were as section managers during the 
Christmas season and in comparison 
shopping when the students were giv- 
en shopping assignments. At the 
conclusion of the course at the end 
of the university year, the students 
who had been accepted for the course 
were offered similar jobs as section 
managers. All except one of them 
left the store immediately, because of 
dissatisfaction with the job offered 
and the indefinite prospects ; the other 
graduate left soon afterwards because 
the store would not increase his 
wages to the substantially higher 
minimum paid to inexperienced sec- 
tion managers hired from the outside. 

In retrospect, the weakness of this 
program which seemed excellent on 
paper was the failure of the store 
management to take any active in- 
terest in the training after the stu- 
dents had been hired and the work 
schedule prepared. When the stu- 
dents were selected, considerable at- 
tention had been given to their job 
interests, which were in merchandis- 
ing. In the course of their work ex- 
perience, however, no opportunity 
was provided even to talk with a 
buyer or merchandise manager except 
when working as a section manager 
or advertising department office boy 
—jobs which do not lend themselves 
to instructive conversations about 
merchandising methods. Department 
executives under whose direction the 
students worked showed little interest 
in providing useful training, probably 
because they could see no benefits to 
their departments in devoting time to 
people who would be working there 
only a few weeks. So generally they 
assigned the students to some routine 
clerical job and did not bother with 
them again, 


Requirements for Successful 
Job Rotation 


Presumably the lack of effective 
executive training in this situation as 
in many similar ones comes as a re- 
sult of the failure on the part of store 
management to make clear to the stu- 
dents and to the department execu- 
tives concerned the purpose of the 
training and the job goals of the 
trainees. While it could not be ex- 
pected that the specifications could be 
as definite here as in the case of some 
industrial jobs, a greater attempt to 
clarify them should be made. 

The efforts of a personnel or train- 
ing director are not likely to be suffi- 
cient to secure the complete coopera- 
tion of other department executives 
unless they have the whole-hearted 
support of higher authority. Thus 
one of the first tasks ofan educa- 
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tional institution in setting up such a 
program is to enlist the active assist- 
ance of top- ranking executives in de- 


veloping a schedule of progressive | 


job rotation which will provide as 
wide as possible a range of job ex- 
perience while the student is applying 
his educational training. 

A second requirement for a suc- 
cessful training plan is that some un- 
derstanding about wages be reached 
so that the student knows clearly what 
he is to be paid during training, and 
what the range will be in the jobs 
immediately following. As was 
pointed out in an article directed to 
store executives,’ certainly students 


cannot reasonably expect highly re- 
munerative positions merely because 
they have spent a year or less work- 


“Cooperative Students 
Employment Needs,’ 
ao 


November, 1942, p. 27. 


1 Donald 
Can Help 
Bulletin of the 


K. Beckley, 
Meet Stores’ 
NRDGA, 


ing in several store departments, but 
they would be far more sensible 1 
their expectations if they were given 
some definite idea of what the store 
had in mind for them. 

Finally, the students on the 
must be thought of as trainees and 
assigned work accordingly, wit! 
growth and experience rather than 
merely routine job production the 
measure of progress. 

Clearly, an effective job rotation 
plan must be far more than a sched- 
ule set up on paper, and it requires 
constant follow-up by school coordi- 
nators and store executives. Thi 
adoption of such a plan can increase 
the usefulness of cooperative train- 
ing, and can make trainees better 
equipped to assume positions of re- 
sponsibility than is possible through 
any haphazard plan of job assign- 
ment. 


job 





A PERENNIAL TEACHING PROBLEM 
A Quotation from Yesteryear 


Many business teachers are concerned 
with the poor penmanship of their stu- 
dents—not to mention their own unfortu- 
nate examples of handwriting. Solutions 
have been proposed time and again and 
when intelligent efforts have been made 
and followed through they have produced 
valid results. Here is a brief article 
taken from the Penman’s Art Journal of 
May 1877 which except for a little change 
in language is as appropriate today as it 
was three generations ago. At least in 
those days they attempted to teach pen- 
manship—we’ve even given up trying! 

“Students in Business Colleges usually 
devote an hour per day, for four or five 
months, and even longer, in practicing 
writing. During this hour the faithful 
teacher imparts ideas upon the various 
errors in penmanship, and gives hints, 
showing how to overcome them. During 
this hour many pupils work hard to imi- 
tate their copies, and many succeed well. 
One in passing through the class during 
this hour would be surprised, perhaps, to 
see so many who write with uniformity, 
and presenting such neat pages. As soon 
as the writing hour is over, and bookkeep- 
ing and other branches are taken up, the 
minds which have been absorbed in writing 
according to rules, &c., give way to minds 
full of recording the debits and credits of 
accounts. The same pens which have done 
so well during the writing hour, are made 
to rush through the work in daybook, 
journal, ledger, &c., in a rapid and care- 
less manner, and for three or four hours 
of the day, a hasty and scrawling style 
is practiced. In this way at least three 
hours is given to careless writing, and one 
hour to careful work. When. students 
leave college, and are away from the 
daily instructions of the writing teacher, 
and no careful work is required of them, 
the careless rushing style which has been 
practiced three-fourths of the time in col- 
lege becomes at once the established hand. 
The careless practice which most students 
in very many business colleges give way 


to is largely the cause of their bad writing 
soon atter graduating. Many a teacher 
of penmanship thinks he has done his 
whole duty when he has given his hourls 
writing lesson, and does not consider that 
three or four hours of careless practice 
while the students are in bookkeeping, 
will more than offset the benefits derived 
during the writing hours. Teachers of 
bookkeeping as a rule are contented it 
a student produces correct results, and 
do not make it a part of their special 
work to see that each written page should 
be a picture of neatness and good ar- 
rangement. Here then, there is work for 
the writing teacher, and if he succeeds in 
fixing good handwriting upon a pupil, he 

must not allow him to do careless work in 
his books nor anywhere else. A _ daily 
practice should then be given to examining 
the work students do in their books, and 
if slovenly work is found, the work 
should be rewritten, and not allowed to 
pass until it meets the requirements of the 
penman, as well as the teaclier of book- 
keeping. Principals of colleges can well 
afford to require this, for as a result of 
no careless work, all students will have 
fixed the habit of doing nothing but neat 
work, and will leave the college good 
penmen, and remain so. Every good pen- 
man sent out from a college is worth at 
least fifty dollars to the college, as an 
advertisement of its work, and there is no 
reason why nearly every student should 
not go out a fine penman, if the course 
presented above is faithfully and per- 
sistently carried out.” 

Note: The editor is indebted to Profes- 
sor Bedinger of the Colorado State College 
of Education for this quotation. Profes- 
sor Bedinger is the fortunate possessor of 
this rare document of such historical 
interest to business education. It is inter- 
esting to note that many years after this 
was written Professor William C. Bagley 
made a famous study of transfer of train- 
ing wm arithmetic which validated the 
personal judgment of this unknown writer. 
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More Realistic Vocational Typewriting 


N the vocational preparation of 
typists the job aspects have long 
been neglected. A clear line 

should be drawn between learning 
the skill of typewriting and the busi- 
ness applications of typewriting. In 
too many advanced  typewriting 
courses the learning of the skill is the 
final goal. 

The learning of the skill includes 
the mastery of keyboard locations by 
the touch system, familiarity with the 
operative parts of the typewriter, 
proper care and use of the type- 
writer, ribbon changing, paper in- 
sertion and removal, comfortable 
posture for long periods at the ma- 
chine, speed and accuracy on a wide 
variety of copy material, and ele- 
mentary techniques of typewriting 
such as straightening paper, planning 
margins, ete. 


Business Applications of 
Instruction 


The business applications, on the 
other hand, are composite _ skills 
where the unitary skill of typewriting 
is used in handling the various and 
sundry tasks of the business office. 
This includes turning out different 
styles and types of business letters, 
use of multiple carbons, tabulating, 
preparing stencils, manuscript writ- 
ing, typing invoices, inceme tax re- 
turns, government records, memo- 
randa, envelopes, legal agreements 
and contracts, rough drafts, post 
cards, file cards, letters, by direct dic- 
tation, proxies, profit and loss and 
balance sheet statements, telegrams, 
building specifications, ruled tables, 
orders, fill-ins, pay rolls and other 
business materials. The standard 
for the work of business applications 
should be a business standard. 

The beginning emphasis in most 
courses, as it naturally should be, is 
on the unitary skill of typewriting. 
Typewriting textbooks gradually in- 
troduce letter placement, typing busi- 
ness letters, use of carbons, and 
other composite skills, but the em- 
phasis as far as most teachers are 
concerned is still on the unitary skill, 
and not on business standards. Later, 
when business materials are more 
intensively presented, most teachers 
are still striving for mastery of the 
keyboard, familiarity with the me- 
chanics of typewriting, and straight 
speed and accuracy. More enlight- 
ened teachers and writers of tests 
and texts are struggling to set up 
business standards, but the difficulty 
is that business standards are being 
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grafted as a subsidiary to the scholas- 
tic standard rather than being treated 
as the main standard for vocational 
typewriting. 

How can the situation be changed? 
One year of typewriting, five periods 
a week, should be sufficient to build 
the unitary skill of typewriting on the 
high school level. Mastery of the 
keyboard and machine, and proper 
speed and accuracy should be the 
goal of this first year of prevoca- 
tional typewriting. One year should 
lead to a minimum of 35 net words 
per minute (no arbitrary limit as to 
errors) for 10 minutes on unfamiliar 
material. Such a minimum goal 
should be the mastery minimum, and 
not the result of one isolated test. 
Those pupils who have shown prom- 
ise and can reach this standard are 
ready for vocational typewriting 
during the second year, and admit- 
tance to vocational classes should be 
limited to those who have displayed 
evidence of succeeding in typing 
office work. 


Stress Business Applications in 
Advanced Course 


The second year of typewriting 
should stress the vocational compo- 
site skills. All too often accuracy 
without speed on the business ma- 
terials, and speed and accuracy on 


the unitary skill are _— stressed 
throughout the second year. Short 


bursts of speed and accuracy on 
straight copy material are helpful in 
learning typewriting during the first 
vear, but business standards of eras- 
ing and turning out satisfactory busi- 
ness materials at good speed should 
be the entire emphasis during the sec- 
ond year. Thus, unitary typewriting 
drills, exercises and straight copy 
tests with short bursts of speed 
should be eliminated. All tests 
should be on business materials with 
erasing and proofreading required. 
All work with errors that conflict 
with business standards should be re- 
jected. Marks may be based on 
such tests timed for a minimum 
period of 25 minutes, with longer 
tests as the end of the course ap- 
proaches. Several tests of at least 
two hours’ duration should be given 
at the end of the year using as mod- 
els past National Clerical Ability 
Tests for typewriting, 


Demarcation of Objectives Needed 


If a clear line of demarcation is 
made between first and second year 
typewriting, and if business standards 
are stressed during the entire second 
year, then on graduation our pupils 
will really be ready for the business 
office. Teachers may object to such 
standards, saying that their pupils 
have to reach 50 words net per min- 
ute on straight copy material to be 
recommended for jobs and conse- 
quently, it is necessary to spend the 
second year attempting to achieve 
this goal. In the first place, this is a 
false standard based on short bursts 
of speed and accuracy. In the sec- 
ond place, businessmen judge the 
efficiency of typists on the basis of 
an efficient day’s work on business 
materials. By abandoning the short 
burst of speed concept and by con- 
centrating on business standards, our 
typists will be that much more ef- 
ficient and satisfactory for the busi- 
ness office. 

The elementary typewriting class 
should be organized in such a way 
that effective teaching of the simple 
skill results. The instructor should 
be teaching every minute either by 
group instruction, demonstration, or 
individual help as he circulates 
around the room motivating, offering 
helpful criticisms, ete. 

In a beginning class only the real 
beginners should be together. The 
distracting influence on the beginner 
of typists who have some skill is con- 
siderable. In many cases _ typists 
with some degree of skill who are in 
beginning classes are failures or par- 
tial failures, or they would not be 
there; yet to the pupil who is strug- 
gling to get finger control at a rela- 
tively low rate of speed, the higher 
speed of neighbors is discouraging. 
If it is impossible to segregate the 
absolute beginners, they should at 
least be assigned a common section 
of the room. 


Advanced Typing Room Should 
Resemble Office 


The organization of the advanced 
typewriting class should resemble as 
nearly as possible business office con- 
ditions. In this class the teacher has, 
of course, considerable teaching to 
do, yet part of the time he may as- 
sume the same roll as that of a busi- 
ness office supervisor. His desk 
may well be at the back of the room, 
although a demonstration typewiiter 
and stand are still needed at the 
front. 
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Work should be planned some- 
what on an individual basis, and long 
enough in advance so that all pupils 
have applied business work to do 
without being prodded by the teach- 
er from the moment they enter the 
room until the time they leave. There 
will, of course, be interruptions for 
group teaching work and tests. 

Businesslike habits of conduct 
should be insisted on. Typewriters 
should be quickly uncovered, cleaned, 
type brushed and work started as 
soon as the pupil comes in. Self- 
reliance should be demanded. The 
dictionary habit should be cultivated. 
The teacher should not answer obvi- 
ous questions or questions that can 
be answered by consulting reference 
books. The students should be able 
to change typewriter ribbons by 
themselves. 


Rotation to Different Types 
of Machines 


Rotation of pupils to different 
types of machines will give famili- 
arity with all the makes commonly 
used in offices. Careless proofread- 
ing resulting in overlooked errors 
should be heavily penalized. More 
papers should be checked than in ele- 
mentary classes, and each piece of 
work should be important in itself. 
False standards should not be over- 
emphasized. For example, very cheap 
paper is used in schools. The teach- 
er who insists on an absolutely clean 
erasure is really penalizing a pupil 
unduly for such a mistake. The 
average type of business paper is far 
superior for erasing to school and 
even workbook paper. That, of 
course, does not mean that messy 
erasures should not be penalized. It 
is wise to use occasionally a better 
grade of paper and be much stricter 
at that time in scoring poor erasures. 

The teacher should not have too 
academic standards of accuracy. For 
example, it is desirable to have fairly 
even margins both vertically and 
horizontally in letters and other bus- 
iness work, but on the majority of 
work the teacher should not expect 
perfect placement. Judgment place- 
ment, rather than exact placement 
based on counting the number of 
words or typing the letter twice, 
should be insisted on during the vo- 
cational year, except for a relatively 
few assignments requiring exact 
placement. Whether a letter should 
be accepted or rejected because of 
placement should be based on com- 
mon sense and business standards 
which are not quite so high in re- 
spect to certain minor details as some 
teachers imagine. 
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In the matter of  syllabification, 
typewriting teachers can be too par- 
ticular. For example, there is no 
rule in grammar books stating that 
single vowels on division should go 
with the first part of the word. In- 
stead of counting an error where this 
procedure is not followed, the teach- 
er might better comment on the pre- 
ferred form. 

In transcription or direct dictation 
at the typewriter some teachers over- 
emphasize the placing of semicolons 
and commas. There is little, if any 
distinction today in business English 





“Students should be able to change type- 
writer ribbons by themselves.” 


between the two. In fact, the tend- 
ency is to drop all commas and semi- 
colons except where they are abso- 
lutely necessary for clarity. 


Develop Occupational Intelligence 

In vocational typewriting, pro- 
vision should be made for the devel- 
opment of occupational intelligence 
to cut down the gap between school 
and business. Here are some of the 
important lessons to be learned in 
every vocational class: How to adjust 
to the first job; the necessity of fol- 
lowing instructions; how to analyze 
business problems and_ situations ; 
how to acquire needed additional 
knowledge and skills; the employ- 
er’s time should not be wasted on 
personal matters; mistakes in busi- 
ness cost money and lessen efficiency ; 
the art of taking pains in one’s work 
is important. 

Erasing is a sufficient part of the 
vocational business standard to de- 
serve special comment. Correcting 
errors is the natural business stand- 
ard, and hence should be the standard 
of the vocational typing class for all 
work and tests with the possible ex- 
ception of legal documents. Even 
here lawyers allow erasing except 
for particular words or numbers 
which are very vital to the legal in- 
strument. The fact that each party 
has a copy of the agreement safe- 


guards later illegal changes from 
being accepted by courts. 

There is some valid basis for an 
argument that erasing should be in- 
troduced early in the first year of 
typewriting. If it is acknowledged 
that personal and business standards 
allow for neatly corrected work, and 
if it is acknowledged that elementary 
typewriting students should use the 
natural situation as soon as possible, 
an erasing standard may be intro- 
duced after the keyboard has been 
completely taught. Erasing allowed 
for all work teaches the pupil to re- 
alize mistakes as soon as they are 
made, teaches him the time-consum- 
ing nature of making errors, teaches 
him to erase better and faster, and 
avoids the conflict between speed and 
accuracy because speed alone can be 
emphasized. On a timed test a pen- 
alty of 10 words for each uncorrect- 
able error and a penalty of 20 words 
for each correctable error not cor- 
rected can be given. 


Establish Erasing Standards 


An erasing standard gives a dis- 
tinct advantage in pushing for speed 
at a rate that is commensurate with 
control. In the non-erasing stand- 
ard speed and accuracy conflict, since 
speed develops at the expense of con- 
trol. Control or accuracy develops 
when speed is diminished. Hence, it 
has been found advisable by some to 
pursue separately the objectives of 
speed and accuracy. In the erasing 
standard speed can be emphasized 
and control is constantly checked by 
the necessity of stopping for eras- 
ures. The experiences of teachers 
who have used this standard show 
fairly consistent scores on all speed 
tests, whereas on the non-erasing 
type of test scores for both speed and 
accuracy are erratic. 

One possible objection to erasing 
is that bits of rubber and paper fall 
into the typewriters causing the ma- 
chines to be slow in action and sub- 
ject to increased wear and tear. An 
answer to this is that typists in busi- 
ness offices do erase. If the bits of 
rubber and paper do not fall into the 
typewriter baskets, they cause no 
harm and can easily be cleaned out. 


Shift Carriage Before Erasing 


It is a simple matter to shift the 
typewriter carriage to the right or 
left before correcting an error. Some 
teachers find it difficult to teach this 
procedure, but it is a job that must 
be properly taught before the pupil 
is ready for personal or business type- 
writing. If teachers will condition 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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Comments on Tests in Business Education 


N selecting a test, the person re- 

sponsible should be aware of cer- 
tain criteria that are important in test 
selection. Among these are: 

1. | alidity. How valid is the test, 
or, restated, does the test measure 
what it claims to measure? The va- 
lidity of the test is the most impor- 
tant single criterion dealing with the 
construction or selection of a test. 

2. Reliability. How reliable is the 
test, or, how accurately does the test 
measure the various learning that it 
is intended to measure? Reliability 
of a test deals with the accuracy of 
the test, and if a test is unreliable 
then it is not valid, and likewise a 
test that is valid is also reliable. The 
items that a test actually measures 
may or may not be identical with 
those things it claims to measure. Re- 
liability is obtained through the ad- 
ministration of the test on several 
occasions within a short period of 
time, and the results are expressed in 
terms of reliability coefficients that 
are secured statistically. 

3. Objectivity. How objective is 
the test or is considerable subjective- 
ness present in scoring the test? If 
the personal element is reduced to a 
minimum the test should be more 
valid and more reliable than if the 
personal element were present. One 
of the major advantages claimed for 
the use of the “new-type” examina- 
tions is their increased objectivity 
when compared with the subjectivity 
present in most of the “essay-type” 
examinations. 

Administering the test. How 
easily can the test be given in terms 
of carefully prepared directions, both 
for the test administrator and for the 
students who are to take the test? 
Also, can the test be completed within 
the time allocated for giving it? A 
good test should not only be economi- 
cal as to the time necessary to give 
and to score it, but its financial cost 
should also be a factor. 

5. Graduated difficulty of the sev- 
eral test items, Have the test items 
been constructed as to their difficulty ? 
Many tests are so constructed that 
the easier items precede the more 
ifficult items. One criterion for a 
good test is that the test should be of 
sufficient difficulty to preclude anyone 
aking it from making a perfect score, 
and likewise it should not be so diffi- 
ult as to allow anyone taking it 
from making no score. 

». Variety of items included in the 
Is the test sufficiently broad or 
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diversified to cover a number of dif- 
ferent learning activities? No test 
should be so restricted in its coverage 
as to include only a single type of 
information or exercise. The testee 
should be confronted with a variety 
of items that will necessitate his mak- 
ing certain mental adjustments to 
meet this variation. 

Naturally, there is no universal list 
of criteria advanced as “the accepted” 
criteria for test selection. However, 
the six criteria discussed in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs would appear to 
cover, at least in large measure, the 
purpose for their appearance. 


Available Tests in Business 
Education 


As has been true in other instruc- 
tional areas on the secondary and col- 
legiate levels, the greatest progress, 
both quantitatively and qualitatively, 
in the construction of tests in the sev- 
eral business subjects, has been made 
in the last few years. In 1938 a bibli- 
ography of 137 tests in business sub- 
jects was published.'| This list in- 
cludes tests in: adding and calculat- 
ing machines, arithmetic and business 
mathematics, bookkeeping and ac- 
counting, clerical, commercial geog- 
raphy, commercial law, general busi- 
ness principles, handwriting (selected 
tests only), salesmanship, shorthand, 
shorthand and typewriting combined, 
and typewriting. 

Another publication which ap- 
peared in 1939 includes 125 tests in 
the various business subjects.?. The 
business subjects covered in this sec- 
ond publication are: bookkeeping and 
accounting, business arithmetic, busi- 
ness law, clerical and office practice, 
economic geography, general business 
training, salesmanship, — secretarial 
training, shorthand, and typewriting. 

A third book, published in 1940, 
contains the listing of 144 tests in 
the business subjects.* 





1D. Segel and K. B. Haas, Tests in Business 
Education (Washington, D. C.: Office of Educa- 
tion, United States Department of the Interior, 
ae + 16 pp. 

W. Woodside and S. J. Wanous, Brbli- 
omit of Tests and Testing in Business Sub- 
jects, Monograph 42 (Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 1939), 

3 Benjamin aynes, 
Mathilde Hardaway, Tests and Measurements in 
Business Education (Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company, 1940), 400 pp. 


a Pp , 
M. i Broom, and 


Since this last book was printed, a 
number of revised editions of tests, 
based often upon the revised editions 
of the books they were intended to 
accompany, have been printed. How- 
ever, the number of new tests in the 
business subjects that have made 
their appearance since 1940 is rela- 
tively small. 
These 144 tests are not enumerated 
here as their listing would entail con- 
siderable space, and, as has been sug- 
gested in the preceding paragraph, a 
number of the tests have been suc- 
ceeded by revisions. However, the 
following is a list of the companies 
and agencies that supplied the 144 
tests. Therefore, anyone interested 
in securing copies of the tests now 
available in the various business sub- 
jects, should receive a majority of 
them by writing these companies and 
agencies : 
American Book Company—New York 
City . : 

American Institute of Filing—New 
York City 

California Test Bureau—Los Angeles 
California ae 

Center for Psychological Service— 
George Washington University, 
Washington, District of Columbia 

Colvin, A. O.—Colorado State Col- 

lege of Education, Greeley, Colorado 

Commercial Textbook Company, Ltd. 

—South Pasadena, California 
Dictaphone Corporation—New York 
City 

Division of 
Purdue University, 
ana 

ee Test Bureau—Minneapo- 

Minnesota 

cine and Company—Boston, 

chusetts 

Gregg Publishing Company 

New York City 

Hadley, Charles R., Company—Los 

Angeles, California 

Harlow Publishing Corporation—Ok- 


Educational Reference— 
Lafayette, Indi- 


Massa- 


(The)— 


lahoma City, Oklahoma 
Holt, Henry, and Company—New 
York City 


Joint Committee on Tests, Represent- 
ing National Office Management As- 
sociation and National Council for 
Business Education 

Kansas State Teachers College, Bureau 
of Educational Measurements—Em- 
poria, Kansas 

Manchester College, Bureau of Tests 
—North Manchester, Indiana 

Mentzer, Bush & Company—Chicago, 
Illinois 

New York State Business Education 
Contest Association—Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York 

Pitman Publishing Corporation—New 


York City 
Prentice-Hall, Inc—New York City 
Psychological Corporation (The)— 


New York City 

Public School Publishing Co.—Bloom- 
ington, Illinois 

Rowe, H. M., Company (The)—Bal- 
timore, Maryland 
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Smith, L. C. & Corona Typewriters, 
Inc.—Syracuse, New York 

South-Western Publishing Company— 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

University of the State of New York 
(The), State Education Department, 
Bureau of Business Education—Al- 
bany, New York 

Winston, John C., Company (The)— 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

World Book Company—Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York 

These 144 tests were analyzed as 

to type with the following results: 


STANDARDIZED TESTS 
Survey: (18) 
Bookkeeping 
Business Law 
Clerical 
Filing 
General Business 
Office Machines 
Senior Business Information 
Shorthand 
Transcription 
Typewriting 
Diagnostic: (6) 
Bookkeeping 
Business Arithmetic 
Clerical 
Typewriting 
Prognostic: (11) 
Clerical 
Economics 
General Business 
Merchandising 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 
PRINTED BUT NOT STANDARDIZED TESTS 
Survey: (103) 
29 Bookkeeping 
10 Business Arithmetic 
1 Business Correspondence 
9 Business Law 
1 Combination Shorthand and 
Typewriting 
Economic Geography 
Economics 
Filing 
General Business 
Office Machines 
Secretarial Practice 
Senior Business Information 
Shorthand 
Spelling 
Transcription 
Typewriting 
Diagnostic: (6) 
1 Business Arithmetic 
2 Shorthand 
3 Typewriting 


NRK RK Dh dh 


NRK NAMWRK AWN U1 
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Development of a Testing Program 


It is impossible for any article to 
do justice to the subject of tests and 
measurements in all of its ramifica- 
tions. One subject that has made its 
appearance in a considerable number 
of institutions engaged in the train- 
ing of teachers is a course in educa- 
tional tests and measurements, The 
number of such institutions that have 
instituted courses in tests and meas- 
urements in business education is lim- 
ited. For the most part, an analysis 
of courses in tests and measurements 
offered by institutions on the collegi- 
ate level indicates that often the work 
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is divided into two major classifica- 
tions: (1) Courses for secondary- 
school teachers and supervisors, and 
(2) courses for elementary-school 
teachers and supervisors. 

Material dealing with educational 
statistics is either offered in separate 
courses or as an integral element of 
courses in educational tests and meas- 
urements, 

A considerable number of teacher- 
training institutions require courses 
in educational tests and measurements 
and/or educational statistics. Be- 
cause of the prevailing practice of 
making available courses in a ma- 
jority of those institutions charged 
with the responsibility of preparing 
classroom teachers, it is but natural 
to assume that considerable progress 
should be made not only in test con- 


struction, but also in interpreting tes, 
results. Likewise, coincidentally to 
the popularity of these courses, there 
has appeared and is appearing a con- 
siderable volume of literature deal- 
ing with the various aspects of the 
testing and measuring movement. 

It would appear impracticable to 
set forth a recommended testing pro- 
gram, having for its ultimate goal, 
the improvement of classroom in- 
struction. Rather, advantage should 
be taken of the almost unlimited 
available sources of material, all of 
which apparently owe their existence 
to an attempt to enrich, to increase, 
and to make more generally satisfac- 
tory, the testing program, whether it 
be on a national, regional, state, coun- 
ty, local, school, grade, or subject 
basis. 








HOW TO EVALUATE SHORTHAND SYSTEMS 
(Continued from page 16) 


ured, and for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the adequacy of the 290 word 
sample. Further, analysis of vari- 
ance could be employed to determine 
the significance of differences be- 
tween the coefficients of the several 
shorthand systems. 

4. The next step will be to put 
these words in a form best suited to 
obtain accurate data for the evalua- 
tion. 

5. For the three factors in the 
evaluation, three or four experts for 
each system should be consulted. 
Their agreement on the treatment of 
the data for each factor in their sys- 
tem would increase the accuracy of 
the data. 

6. For writing efficiency, the 
writer would be required to write the 
dictionary form, for their particular 


system of shorthand, equivalent to 
each word in the 290 word sample. 

7. For homonymic-intensity the 
experts would be required to list all 
of the words represented by each 
shorthand character _— (dictionary 
form) in the word sample. 

8. For the reading accuracy factor 
the experts would be given the sample 
of 290 words phonetically spelled ac- 
cording to the form used in Webster's 
Dictionary. From this list would be 
written shorthand characters repre: 
senting these sounds in full. 

Applying the formula to data thus- 
ly collected would definitely reduce 
variables and the human element tu 
a minimum and enable an investigat- 
or to indicate certain conclusions with 
greater precision than has heretoforé 
been possible. 





MORE REALISTIC VOCATIONAL TYPEWRITING 
(Continued from page 20) 


their pupils properly from the start, 
there will be little difficulty in this 
matter. First, impress them with 
the necessity of shifting the carriage 
before erasing. Second, give them 
persistent practice on untimed ma- 
terials in order to establish the habit, 
and never let an exception occur. 
Third, re-impress them with the ab- 
solute necessity of the practice. 


Fourth, give repeated drill in erasing 
on timed tests with the carriage 
moved to the side until the habit 1 
automatic. This conditioning re 
quires time and perseverance, but the 
end results justify it, and it is 2 
problem that must be met whether 
erasing is introduced in elementary 
typewriting or in vocational type 
writing. 
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Subject Matter for Training Office Clerks 


| N Oregon a program has been de- 
signed for high school seniors or 
post high school students who wish 
to combine office work experience 
with classroom instruction in office 
skills and procedures. Training is 
to be given for such specific business 
occupations as bookkeeper, stenog- 
rapher, office clerk, and office-ma- 
chine operator. 

One large classroom may accom- 
modate training facilities for all four 
occupations, depending on number of 
trainees and availability of equip- 
ment. One instructor can give the 
training for vocational competency in 
any one of the occupations, providing 
there is a prerequisite of previous 
training in basic skills and that maxi- 
mum enrollment for the group be 
limited to twenty-four. 

In post high school training, such 
as in area schools, it may be desir- 
able to give basic instruction in type- 
writing and shorthand. If so, in- 


tensive training should be given, 
using all devices that have proved ef- 
fective in training Army and Navy 
office personnel, cutting this part of 
the training from the “accepted” one 


year to a period of from three to six 
months. 

The suggested organization and 
subject-matter content for training 
office clerks follows: 

I. Introduction 

The position of office clerk 
embraces a wide field of work. 
However, the one skill that 
should be completely mastered is 
typewriting. Other skills to sup- 
plement typewriting should in- 
clude one or more from the 
following: operation of dupli- 
cating machine, transcribing 
machine, switchboard, machine 
calculator, or bookkeeping ma- 
chine. Duties of an office clerk 
usually include filing, therefore 
training should include study of 
the more common methods of 
filing and practice in the setting 
up and operation of each 
method. 

II. Organization 

A. High School 


1. Two periods daily throughout 
school year for classroom in- 
struction 

. Minimum of 15 hours office 
employment per week, under 
supervision of instructor 

. Three credits for each semes- 
ter’s work 

. Laboratory equipment—type- 
writers, 4 drawer steel ver- 
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tical file, visible card file, in- 
dividual box files, transcrib- 
ing machine, duplicating ma- 
chine, postal scales, switch- 
board, calculators, and book- 
keeping machine. 


. Post High School 


1. Three hours daily until voca- 
tional competency has been at- 
tained 

2. Fifteen hours office employ- 
ment per week while attend- 
ing class 

3. Laboratory equipment—same 
as for high school 


>. Prerequisites 
1. High school—typewriting, one 


gee er Bs 
2. Post high school—typewriting 
one year or its equivalent 


. Selection of Trainees 


1. Pretesting for 
a. straight copy typing rate 
b. typing from rough draft 
2. Test for interest and aptitude 
3. Personal interview 
IIT. Subject-Matter Content 
A. Typewriting 
1. Drills 
a. speed and stroking drills 
b. throw of the carriage 
c. paper envelope and card in- 
sertions 
d, figure and symbol drills 
e. corrective drills 
f. finger exercises 
2. Business letters 
a. placement 
b. letter forms 
3. Inter office communications 
. Envelopes and postal cards 
. Manuscripts — from rough 
draft 
. Reports—from rough draft 
. Techniques in making carbon 
copies 
a. kinds to use 
b. insertion in machine 
c. corrections 
d. stroking 
. Tabulations and placement 
. Cutting stencils 
a. preparation of 
b. correct stroking 
c. correction of errors 
d. Use of. styli, illuminated 
drawing board, screen 
plates, ete. 


B. Duplicating 


1. Mimeograph 
a. advantages and uses 
b. principles upon which it 
operates 
c. operation and care of ma- 
chine 
d. cleaning and filing stencils 
. Ditto 
a. advantages and uses 
b. principles upon which it 
operates 
c. preparation of master cor" 
by all three methods 


typewriter 


d. operation and care of 
machine 


e. filing of master copies 
Filing 
1. Use miniature box files to 
practice: 
a. alphabetic filing 
b. geographic filing 
c. subject filing 
. numeric filing 
Jse of auxiliary 
finding and filing 
. guides 
. folders 
. cards 
. labels 
. color 
f. marginal indexes 
g. signals 
3. Set up vertical steel drawer 


cards in 


e 
a. subject file for instructor 
4. Set up visible card index file 
(alphabetic) ; 
a. for employment records of 
students 
. Telephone Techniques 
1. Telephone personality 
a. voice 
b. courtesy 
c. definite and concise infor- 
mation 
. How to answer incoming calls 
. How to place local outgoing 
calls 
. How to place long distance 
calls 
. How to record calls 
a. incoming 
b, outgoing 
. Operation of switchboard 
a. cordless 
b. cord 


Mailing Techniques 


1. Wrapping and packing for 
mailing 

2. Study of postal rates 

3. Use of postal scales 


. Offices Machines 
1. Transcribing machine 
2. Calculator 
a. key-driven 
b. crank-driven 
3. Bookkeeping machines 
Subject-matter content for 
office machines covered in 
other outlines 


1, Work Application 
Previously covered 
stenography 

H. Counseling 


Previously 
stenography 


under 


covered under 


Standards 

Test for occupational compe- 
tency, based on job  require- 
ments in area where students 
will find employment. 


Editorial Note: The suggested programs for 
training stenographers and bookkeepers will 
appear in succeeding issues of The Journal 
of Business Education. 
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The Practice Set vs. the Re-view Exercise 


HE practice set is a great cause 

of waste in the teaching of book- 
keeping. Picture the thousands of 
bookkeeping students spending many 
weary weeks poring over repetitious 
practice sets while the teacher sits 
with his key in his hand, awaiting 
a call from one of his scholars. Lord 
help the master if he should ever lose 
his precious key! This was the meth- 
od of teaching the subject forty years 
ago and, unfortunately, it is still in 
use today in far too many classrooms. 
The wrong use of practice sets con- 
stitutes a tragic waste of the pupils’ 
time. 

The practice set should not be used 
to teach bookkeeping principles. Its 
purpose should be to teach business 
procedure and the use of business 
papers. It should, therefore, be pre- 
sented through the business papers 
and not through the reading of a 
transaction. For example, the stu- 
dent should not read “Received a 
check.” He should see the check 
that was received. Yet many prac- 
tice sets do not provide for this phase 
of the work. 

The cardinal sin of practice sets is 
their extreme length. Does a student 
have to enter thirty sales to under- 
stand what a sales journal is all 
about? It is doubtful whether a first 


year practice set should have more 
than thirty-five transactions. But a 
widely used textbook has a practice 
set with 193 separate transactions. 
Another book has a set with. 137 
transactions. Other texts hover 
about the 100 mark. Using these 
sets the student, after a while, is not 
only unable to see the forest, he can’t 
even see the trees. For first year 
bookkeeping no set should take more 
than six or seven days and it is 
doubtful that more than one set a 
semester is really needed. 

The great mistake made by many 
teachers is to use a practice set when 
a short re-view exercise is far more 
suitable. Let us define our terms. 
By a re-view exercise is meant one 
which can be completed in two or 
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three days and which does not in- 
volve the preparation of business 
papers. The term “practice set” 
should be used to describe an ex- 
ercise taking more than three days 
and involving the preparation of busi- 
ness papers. Thus, most so-called 
practice sets are inexcusably long re- 
view exercises. 

To illustrate the use of a re-view 
exercise, let us assume that each of 
the special journals has been pre- 
sented to the class. It is now desir- 
able to show the relationship of the 
journals to each other. This calls 
for a re-view exercise taking two or 
at most three days. The following 
exercise is used. 


RE-VIEW EXERCISE 


(a) Record in the journals 

(b) Close and summarize all the journals 
(c) Post from all the journals 

(d) Prepare a trial balance 


June 1. W. Sherman opened a new set of 
books. He had cash $3500, mer- 
chandise $4560, equipment $1500. 
R. Lee owed him $440 on account. 
He owed U. Grant $670 on ac- 
count. 

3. Sold merchandise to P. Sheridan 
terms 10 days $265.22 

5. Paid rent $100 

6. Bought merchandise of G. Mc- 
Lellan terms 15 days $275.50 

8. Received a check from R. Lee on 
account $240 

11. Sold merchandise to N. 
on account $82.40 

14. Sent a check to U. Grant on ac- 

count $370 
15. Received a 10 day note from P. 
Sheridan $265.22 

17. Received credit from G. McLellan 

for return of goods $22.40 

18. Mr. Sherman invested cash $1000 

20. Sold merchandise to N. Forrest 

terms 10 days $85 

21. Bought merchandise of D. Farra- 

gut on account $220 

22. Sent a 30 day note to G. McLellan 


Forrest 


275.50 

23. Allowed N. Forrest credit for 
return $12 

24. Mr. Sherman took cash for own 
use $50 


25. Sent a check to D. Farragut on 
account $100 

26. Sold merchandise to N. 
on account $125.43 

27. Received a check from P. Sheri- 
dan in payment of note $265.22 

28. Sold merchandise for cash $13.58 

30. Received a check from N. Forrest 
on account $100 


Forrest 
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In contrast to this, part of a prac- 
tice set is now presented. 


Mar. 4. The following were received in 
the mail :— 





Newburgh, N. Y. March 3, 1945 


10 days after date | promise to pay to 


the order of A. Ames $400.00 
Four hundred and no/100 ............. Dollars 
D. DAVID 








March 3, 1945 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Hoboken, N. j. 








Pay to the order of A. Ames $100.00 
One hundred and no/100 ...........+. Dollars 
Cc. CLARK 
« 
Purchase Order 
B. BROWN 

Columbus, Ohio 

To: March 2, 1945 


A. Ames Terms 10 days 


1140 Broadway 
New York, N. Y 


Please deliver 








2 sets #12 @ 39.50 
5 sets #66 @ 19.00 
e 
H. HARRIS 


Yonkers, N. Y. cs 
March 3, 1945 


A. Ames 
1140 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


| am returning for credit 1 set #19 because of 
damage. Please send credit memorandum. 

Yours truly, 

H. HARRIS 
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Suggested Course of Study in Economic Geography 


CONOMIC geography is the 
E teaching of geography in such a 
way as to give the pupil a knowledge 
of the earth as the home of man, 
stressing the influence that geog- 
raphy has on economic life. Eco- 
nomic geography necessarily stresses 
the geographic side of commerce and 
industry. Today it would mean a 
stressing of global geography and 
geography for the air age because of 
the fact that we are entering an en- 
tirely new epoch in the history of 
man. The old idea of geography was 
that it was the location of things upon 
the earth, It was largely an inven- 
tory of those things and the location 
of places. The new idea of economic 
geography is that geography is a 
study of relationships between the 
earth and the life that exists upon it. 


We must know the earth. The 
earth is our home. We must live 
here until we die. 

We must know plant life and we 
must know animal life. These two 
great classes are the inhabitants of 
our earth. The problem of utilizing 
them economically is one of the prob- 
lems of economic geography. We 
must study the relationship of the 
earth, plant life, and animal life on 
each other and on man. This rela- 
tionship to man and his environment 
will lead to the phenomena that we 
know as physical, social, economic, 
commercial, and industrial geog- 
raphy. These factors determine the 
economic geography of the world. 
Much geography is man-made and 
the present trend is to teach economic 
geography more as a science of hu- 
man ecology or bionomics. 


Why We Teach Geography 


1. All people must directly or re- 
motely adjust their lives to geogra- 
phic facts. 

2. To discover the cause and the 
present relationship about the earth 
which is our home. 

3. Economic geography is neces- 
sary io the understanding of world 
events. 

+. Geographic factors determine 
where we can live and where we want 
to ees 

Geography is the indispensable 
becthater of all the social studies. 
It is the fundamental basis of all the 
social sciences. It should be a re- 
quired course for all business edu- 
cation pupils, and, if possible, all 
pupils in the high school. Through 
geography we can teach respect for 
foreign peoples. This is needed if 
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race prejudice is to be reduced and 
if we want to preserve the demo- 
cratic way of living. Geography can 
teach sympathy for foreign peoples. 
And geography can teach under- 
standing of foreign peoples, and the 
greatest of these is World Under- 
standing. Without economic under- 
standing there can be little sympathy 
for foreigners within our midst. 

6. High school geography should 
not be too exclusively economic, The 
primary responsibility of economic 
geography in the high school is to 
give a working knowledge of the 
business world. 


Objectives 

1. To provide young people with a 
pattern of geographic experience 
which will meet their needs and re- 
sult in a continuous improvement of 
individual and community living. 

2. To teach the relationship of man 
and the world in which he lives. 

3. To teach pupils the geographic 
side of commerce and industry. 

4. To give pupils a_ thorough 
knowledge of economic geography so 
as to prevent economic waste. For ex- 
ample, slight knowledge of geography 
by the settlers who caused the dust 
bowl in our mid-western states would 
have prevented this economic waste. 

5. To teach the utility of geog- 
raphy as a guide to industry. 

6. To give pupils the ability to read 
and use maps, 

7. To give pupils a working 
knowledge of the commercial world. 

8. To teach those factors of eco- 
nomic geography that explain most 
of the world’s news. The controlling 
factors of economic geography will 
determine the factors whose solution 
must be found in the actions of 
sovereign states. 

9. To acquaint pupils with the 
great difficulty that nations and in- 
dividuals have in trying to escape 
from the limitations imposed on them 
by the geographic pattern. 

10. To acquaint pupils with the 
meaning of geo-politics and the effect 
of geo-politics upon the foreign poli- 
cies of nations. 

11. To teach pupils that economic 
geography can correct certain pre- 
vailing misconceptions such as, that 
the cure for war is the redistribution 
of territory from “the haves” to “the 
have nots.” 


12. To show the need of industrial 
peoples for raw materials and the 
need of territorial outlets for expand- 
ing populations, 

13..To show pupils that economic 
geography is world geography and 
that self-sufficiency does not solve 
the characteristic geographic-eco- 
nomic troubles of our times. If it 
did, the greatest depression in the 
history of the world from 1929-1939 
would not have struck the greatest 
nation in the world, the United 
States of America. 

14. To teach the interdependence 
of regions, the distribution of natural 
resources, and the basis for world 
peace, 

15. To stress human and economic 
geography for the air-age which is 
the age that is just dawning on the 
horizon. The Revolutionary influence 
of aviation on the war now is recog- 
nized by all. Its late recognition 
nearly cost Great Britain and the 
United States the present war. The 
late recognition of the influence of 
air-age geography on civilian life as 
being equally revolutionary may cost 
the United States the leadership of 
the world. No aspect of geography 
will remain unaltered by this basic 
change in economic geography. 

16. To change pupils from geo- 
graphic illiterates into pupils with an 
intelligent understanding of geogra- 
phical problems. 

17. To acquaint pupils with the 
fact that geography is one of the 
most civilizing subjects that can be 
studied in the high school. 


PART | 
The World in General 


A. Location 
1. The globe—form and size 
2. Maps 
a. flat maps 
b. typographic maps 
c. climatic maps 
d. economic maps 
3. The nature of maps 
a. how to find places 
b. determining latitude and_ longi- 
tude 
1) degrees, 
2) the nautical 
statute mile 
. The Construction of Maps 
1. Explanation of—What is a projec- 
tion? 
a. maps projected upon cylinders 
b. the Mercator Projections 
c. other cylindrical projections 
d. maps based upan cones 
e. maps projected upon planes 
f. air-age maps 
1) the pole-centered map is a 
centrifugal map centered about 
the North Pole. We are liv- 
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minutes and seconds 
mile and _ the 





ing in an aeronautical world, 
and this is the simplest type of 
map to explain distances in 
such a world. 
g. elliptical 

1) Denoyer’s elliptical 

2) Goode’s homolosine and 
Goode’s_ interrupted homolo- 
graphic 


C. The Earth 


1. The earth’s surface 
a. physical relief 
b. temperature 
c. rainfall 
d. climatic regions 


PART Il 


The Economic Geography of the 
United States 


A. Topography 


1. Temperature 
2. Rainfall 


B. Agriculture 


1. Cereals—wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
rice, sorgums, corn, buckwheat 

. Cotton 

. Vegetables and truck farming 

. American Sugar Bowls—beet sugar, 
maple sugar, cane sugar 

5. Tobacco 

. Apples, peaches, grapes 

. Citrus Fruits — oranges, lemons, 
limes and grapefruit 

. Miscellaneous Plant Products—soy 
beans as typical of change in agri- 
cultural methods and tung oil 

. The Animal Industry—cattle and 
sheep, dairy industry 

. Vegetable and Animal Fibers—cot- 
ton, hemp, flax, sisal, other plant 
fibers, wool, silk, including artificial 


4. Radio 

5. Television 

Geographic causes for the Loca- 
tion of Industries 

1. Raw materials 

2. Power 

3. Labor 

4. Markets 

5. Capital 


. Rise of American Cities 


1. Early causes 
2. Present causes 
3. Types of cities 


. U. S. Exports and Imports 


PART Ill 


Foreign Countries 


. Latin America 


1. Geography, climate and population 
2. Agricultural products 
3. Trades and trade routes 


Mexico 


1, Its products and its people 
2. Its relationship to the United States 
and the Good Neighbor policy 


C. Brazil—Our Great South Amer- 


ican Ally 


. Argentina, Uruguay and Para- 


guay 


. Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia 


and Chile 


. Economic basis for hemispheric 


solidarity with United States 
1. Reciprocal trade treaties 

2. Hemispheric defense 

3. The Good Neighbor Policy 


2. As the countries of Western Europe 
are 

3. Britain’s place in the world 

4. France’s place in the world 

5. The problem that is Germany 

6. The U.S.S.R.—In Europe and in 
Asia 

7, Other European Countries 


H. Asia 


1. Commercial relations with the Occi- 
dent 

. China, Japan and Korea 

Malaysia 

The Philippines 

India 

. Southwest Asia 


Oceania 


. Micronesia 

. Melanesia 

. Polynesia 

. The Future of the United States in 
Oceania 


Australasia 


1. The wool trade 
2. The future of Australia 
3. The future of New Zealand 


Ourikh wv 


. Africa 


1. Topography, climate and vegetation 
2. Products 


PART IV 


Geo-politics and Global 
Geography 


Economic Geography in the Air-Age 


1. The coming age of flight 

2, Air routes that pay 

3. Types of airplanes 

4. The problem of freedom of the air 
5. World trade 


on See WORN 4. The Pan American Union 6. The causes of war and the need for Mr. 
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Fisheries 
1. Deep Sea 
2. Inland 
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States 


1. Iron and steel industries plains 
2. Textile and clothing industries 
3. Leather and rubber industries e set 
4. Chemical industries, plastics When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this indice 
I , : . ¢ 0 ‘ 
e rubber ” respect—“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book. anoth 
G. Sources of Power place 


- Son For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their Phe f 
2. etroieum ° _ ° ° ° . ° ‘ new s 
3. Natural Gas questions, THE JOURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 
4 
5 


rubbe 


hye 0Se 
. White coal or water power 


. Other sources of power : down 
a. From the Sun the book you'll find the answer to this question. tator’: 


b. Atomic energy is m¢ 
. Transportation tion \ 
How can we train business students Tw 


interest to all. Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page it 


1. History of transportation | 

‘ eon «aewiegepemlaieaaiea to find and to use business materials scribe 
3. Land transportation that will keep them up to date? a mee 
4. Air transportation be tri 
Communication is int 


1. U. S. Mail secret 


2. Telegraph and telephone notes 
3. Ocean cables and wireless = ———e ee = pe marl tion. 
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Lt. Clifford Ettinger, USNR 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Photographic Division 
Training Film and Motion Picture Branch, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


Taking Dictation and Transcribing 
35 mm. Sound Filmstrip. 


Sale: 


$12.00 less usual school discount. 


Specify if accompanying record is 


for phonograph that plays back at 78 or 33 revolutions per minute. 
Rental: Not for rent 
Running Time: Ten Minutes 


Distributed by: The Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 


Grade Placement: Terminal secretarial courses in high school and college. Indoctrination 
courses in business and government if techniques shown do not conflict with estab- 


lished practices. 


Summary 


This sound filmstrip shows in great 
detail various secretarial techniques 
used by Ruth Barrows, secretary to 
Mr. Hobbs. The procedures depicted 
will be of great interest and value 
to students who have not yet obtained 
actual business experience. Certain 
efficiently depicted details will also 
be profitably observed by experienced 
secretaries. The filmstrip opens with 
a demonstration of an efficient way 
of answering a call for dictation. The 
film shows Miss Barrows assuming a 
position where she will be able to 
see and hear well, and emphasizes 
and illustrates the advantages of 
using a pen instead of a pencil for 
shorthand notes. The secretary ex- 
plains to her boss that she places one 
rubber band around her notebook to 
indicate the last page of dictation and 
another rubber band to indicate the 
place where she stopped transcribing. 
The filmstrip then sets a model which 
new secretaries can use for the pur- 
pose of interrupting and slowing 
down fast-talking dictators. The dic- 
tator’s displeasure at the interruption 
is more than offset by his satisfac- 
tion with perfect transcriptions. 

Two methods of indicating tran- 
scribed notes are shown as well as 
a means of indicating rush items to 
be transcribed. When the dictation 
is interrupted by a telephone call the 
secretary uses the pause to read her 
netes and ready them for transcrip- 
tion. 
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A modern, up-to-date secretarial 
desk is shown together with ways of 
arranging and handling materials but 
not all materials are shown. The 
handling of carbons, the use of a 
copy-holder, correct sitting position, 
and proofreading transcribed mate- 
rial while it is still in the machine 


for easy correction of errors are 
demonstrated. 
The transcribed letters are ar- 


ranged for Mr. Hobbs’ signature and 
one method of handling and checking 
enclosures is depicted. Shorthand 
notes on a calendar pad show how 
Miss Barrows reminds her boss of 
items needing attention. The film 
ends with Miss Barrows saying that 
if you do as I do, you, too, will be a 


successful personal secretary. In an 
epilogue Dr. John Robert Gregg 


speaks a few words of encourage- 
ment to secretarial tyros. 

No attempt was made to evaluate 
this filmstrip in any formal manner 
but the following comments of a 
I‘mited number of secretarial training 
experts may be of interest. The 
overall reaction to the filmstrip was 
distinctly favorable. The photog- 
raphy and artwork are good. The use 
of several professional voices pro- 
duces a good sound track. It seemed 
that the signal was weak on frames 
33 to 35, but this may have been 
due to the machine being used to 
give the sound recording. Most of 






the points made are clear and help- 
ful. The film does not deal with 
such topics as use of reference books, 
syllabication problems, and the like. 
These will probably be considered in 
a later slide film to be produced in 
this series. One person who saw the 
film felt that it would have been 
improved if it had included a sum- 
mary. Others felt that a summary 
would have been out of order for a 
ten minute presentation, and_ that 
summarization was the function of 
the teacher. The film is better fitted 
for use in schools than with on-the- 
job training groups. Some of the 
procedures, for example, the handling 
of enclosures are not in agreement 
with the practices used in specific 
business organization. 

A bulletin which gives a detailed 
statement of suggestions for using 
the film is available. It gives the 
complete script of the dialogue and 
should be helpful to the teacher in 
planning the use of the film. This 
pioneer effort in the production of 
secretarial training visual aids is an 
excellent means of stimulating the 
interest of students in becoming effi- 
cient secretaries. It shows that im- 
portant as stenographic skill is, unless 
the related skills are also mastered, 
the student will not be completely 
successful on the job. 


Film Tactics 

Film Tactics is the name of a new 
Navy training film that teaches the 
correct use of training films. It is 
not available to the public but ar- 
rangements probably will be made 
through the U. S. Office of Education 
and Castle Films to release it at a 
later date for school use. The film 
is imaginative, amusing, highly in- 
structive extremely effective 
pedagogically. Although it has a 
Navy setting and the “application” 
part of the lesson it teaches involves 
rr the whole 
visual education movement. When 
it becomes available, all those who 


and 


boats it will benefit 


are concerned with the proper use of 
educational motion pictures will find 
it a great help in developing proper 
The 
film is largely the work of two 
Navy officers, Lt. Robinson Mac- 
Lean, formerly of the National Film 
Board, Canada, and Lt. MacFarland 
Stewart, the Disney 
studios. 


procedures at the point of use. 


formerly of 
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You’ve given your students a quick head start in the 
business world when they understand Ditto’s world- 
wide famous, One-Writing Business Systems. You also 
save yourself and your school valuable time and money 
with Ditto working for you. 

You make multiple copies of anything written, typed, 
printed or drawn, quickly, easily, accurately, economi- 
cally, with Ditto—lessons, assignments, examinations, 
charts, texts, as many copies as you wish, with amazing 
simplicity and speed. 

Ditto Business Systems are so widely used by thou- 
sands of business firms that it’s most advantageous for 
your students to know Ditto. Thus you are doubly 
benefited with Ditto in your school. Your students get 
Ditto training and your school the worthwhile advan- 
tage of Ditto’s efficient, economical duplicating service. 
Write for details today. 


DITTO, INC., 2278 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


FREE Informative Literature 


Write today for valuable 
instructive folders on Ditto 
Business Systems—ask for 
“Payroll, Order-Billing, Pur- 
chasing and Production.” Sent 
free to accredited schools. 





THE 


















AVAILABLE NOW 
Today, as always, genuine Ditto Supplies 
are available for keeping previously sold 
gelatin and liquid type machines operating 
at Ditto’s top efficiency! 


DITTO 


TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION AT THE EUROPEAN GC. |. UNIVERSITIES 


Many business educators are participat- 
ing in the European G. I. Schools at 
Shrivenham, England; Biarritz, France, 
and Florence, Italy. Here is a partial 
list of those who have gone abroad for 
periods of from four to nine months: 

elecounting 
Frank H. Ash—University of Connecticut 


FE. R. Browning—East Carolina Teachers 


College 

C. C. Staehling—University of California 

Frank H. Hamack—University of Wash- 
ington 

Basil M. Swinford—Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana 

Harvey A. Andruss—Bloomsburg 
Teachers College, Pennsylvania 

Oscar E. Draper—University of Washing- 
ton 

Ralph E. Berry—Chaffee Junior College, 
Ontario, California 

William P. Mallard—Social 
3oard, Alexandria, Virginia 

Vachel E. Breidenbaugh—Indiana State 
Teachers College 

Frank R. Bryne—Alien Property Custo- 
dian, Washington, D. C. 

Chester O. Egner—OPA Price Economist, 
Saginaw, Michigan 

Hollis E. Frazey—Albert Leonard High 
School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Business Administration 
Schwenning—Federal 


State 


Security 


G.. “T, Security 
Agency 

Robert E. Lee—Temple University 

John P. Troxell—Glenn L. Martin Co. 

Sidney Casher—Chicago Public Schools 

Harold G. Shields—University of Chicago 

Wayne L. MacNaughton—University of 
California at Los Angeles 

George Filipetti—University of Minnesota 

Carl W. Kaiser—War Labor Board 

Malcom D. Taylor—Harvard University 

Homer M. Lyon—Federal Security Agency 

Marketing and Selling 

James R. Hawkinson—Northwestern Uni- 
versity 

W. F. G. Thatcher—University of Oregon 

Wm. A. Nielander—Texas University 

Howard T. Hovde—Harvard University 

James Andrews—Bloom Junior High 
School, Maroneck, N. Y. 

Aaron H. Chute—War Food Administra- 
tion 

Robert Ray 
consin 

Willard E. Davenport—Institute of Tran- 
sit Advertising, Chicago 

Robert C. Line—University of Montana, 
Missoula 

Finance and Insurance 

Floyd F. Burchett—University of 
fornia at Los Angeles 

Harry Henig—National War Labor Board, 
and University of Cincinnati 

Warren Browne—University of Puerto 


Aurner—University of Wis- 


Cali- 


_Rico 
Elmer Bratt—Department of Commerce 


Walter B. Harvey—Office of War In- 


formation 
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Economics 

D. Alton Com- 
merce 

Charles 
lege 

Philip W. Bishop—Oberlin College 

Clyde G. Chenowith—Los Angeles City 
College 

Otto Nathan — Treasury 
Washington, D. C. 

Virgle G. Wilhite—War Department 

J. W. Scott—U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture 

Arthur M. Borak—University of Minne- 
sota 

W. J. Eiteman—Duke University 

George B. Hurf—War Production Board 

Harold \V. Guest—Baker College, Bald- 
win, Kansas 

John H. Cover—University of Chicago 


Myers—Department of 


A. Dilley—Army Industrial Col- 


Department, 


Secretarial Studies 
De PB Pitts- 
burgh 
Leslie J. \Whale—Wayne University 
Edward Vietti—Oregon State Teachers 

College 
Roy O. Williams—Central Y.M.C./ 

lege, Chicago 
Victor C. Hiett—Kansas State 

College, Emporia 
Marsdon A. Sherman—Richmond 

fessional Institute, Richmond, Va. 
Howard M. Norton—Louisiana State 

University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

It has been estimated that almost 2,000,- 
000 enrollments in various courses will 
take place in the three schools and else- 
where. Soldier-students who because of 
the end of the war are thrown into tech- 
nological unemployment are being pro- 
vided with all kinds of learning opportuni- 
ties. In addition to those enrolling at the 
university centers, work will be provided 
at more elementary levels in the various 
command unit schools that have been set 
up all over Europe. This is all in addi- 
tion to the extensive program of training 
offered by correspondence through the 
Armed Forces Institute. Interest in busi- 
ness education courses is very keen. Most 
of the university center courses will be 
patterned after the typical American uni- 
versity summer session and will be of 
eight-week duration. 

With approximately 500,000 enlisted 
men in the Army planning to return to 
fulltime school after they leave the Army 
—accreditation of the Army Education 
Program experience is important.  Ar- 
rangements now in operation for giving 
credit for military training experience and 
Army off-duty education will apply to 
training received in the oversea Army 
Education Program. 

Four million textbooks are already on 
hand for these schools, covering more than 
300 different courses in two types of train- 
ing, academic and vocational. Latest re- 
ports from the field indicate that already 


Lessenberry—University of 


A. Col- 
Teachers 


Pro- 


over 1,000,000 books are in the hands of 
the troops who are studying in unit schools 
and in off-duty classes. 

Attendance at regular courses at civilian 
institutions will be preceded by a series of 
14-day refresher courses on subjects of 
particular interest in relation to the coun- 
tries in which the institutions are located. 

Participation in the education program 
will be on a voluntary basis, subject to the 
facilities available, and to the requirements 
of military operations. All students finish- 
ing work will be recommended for credit 
for the work accomplished in the program 
with civilian schools of their choice in 
the United States. 

Informal, general education is experi- 
enced by many men and women in the 
Armed Forces through travel in new lo- 
calities and countries, through observation 
of the customs and cultures of other people 
and countries, through library services, 
through films and records, and through 
many educational experiences gained in 
the services. The resultant educational 
development and growth may not appear 
on service records. Those aspects of this 
educational development and growth with 
which most schools and colleges are pri- 
marily concerned can, however, be meas- 
ured by means of special Army General 
Educational Development (G.E.D.) Tests. 
The General Educational Development 
Test battery is a comprehensive objective 
examination in each of five major fields 
of educational development : 

1. Test of Correctness and 
ness of Expression. 

2. Test of Ability to Interpret Reading 
idee in the Social Studies. 

Test of Ability to Interpret Reading 
Materials in the Natural Sciences. 

4. Test of Ability to Interpret Literary 
Materials. 

5. Test of General Mathematical Ability. 

G.E.D. Test service is available to serv- 
icemen on active duty through the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute and to men be- 
ing discharged at Separation Centers. 
Schools and colleges may obtain civilian 
forms of the tests from the Cooperative 
Test Service, 15 Amsterdam Ave., New 
York 23, ¥ 

Another accreditation aid has recently 
been made available. In order that ci- 
vilian schools and colleges will have ac- 
curate information about specialist train- 
ing and other educational opportunities in 
the service and that this experience can 
be evaluated in terms of school and col- 
lege credit, the American Council on Edu- 
cation has prepared an authoritative hand- 
book titled 4 Guide to the Evaluation of 
Educational Experience in the Armed 
Services. It contains information and 
credit recommendations on special edu- 
cational opportunities in the services (in- 
cluding the Army Education Program) 
and formal service courses and_ schools. 
One section deals with institutional poli- 
cies adopted by civilian schools and col- 
leges on the granting of credit for service 
educational experience. This handbook 
may be purchased from the American 
Council on Education, 363 Administration 
Building, Urbana, Illinois. 

Three courses at one time is the maxi- 
mum considered feasible for one man. 
Men who volunteer for courses are ex- 
cused from regular duties for that part 
of their military “working day.” The 
courses have been drawn up to conform 
with general American academic stand- 
ards and the Army will give out certifi- 
cates of completion which institutions in 
the United States later can honor accord- 
ing to their own particular credit systems. 


Effective- 
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—of the trend toward THOMAS 


NATURAL SHORTHAND is seen in 
the growing list of schools that have 


adopted this modern system. Here are 
some of the leaders: 


Business Schools 


on’s Business College, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Draugh 
Hagerstown, 


os - aaa Business College, 


encer Business School, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Greog Shorthand School, Phoenix, Arizona 

Bell les Commercial College. West Palm 
Beach, Florida 

Northwestern School of Commerce, Lima, 0. 

The Fisher School, Boston & Somerville, 
Massachusetts 

Rutherford Business School, Dallas, Texas 

Lincoln School of Commerce, Lincoin, Neb. 

Kansas City College of Commerce, Kansas 
City, Missouri 

Barnes School of Commerce, 
Kinman Business University, 
Behnke- Walker Business College, 
Oregon 

Mac Kay Business College, Los 
Caston Business College, Portland, Maine 


Sp 


Denver, Colo. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Portland, 


Angeles, Cal. 


High Schools 


Berkeley High School, Berkeley, California 
Hollywood Evening High School, Hollywood 
California 

Jefferson Evening High Sc 
California 

General Evening High School, 
Connecticut 


hool, Los Angeles, 
Bridgeport. 


Commercial Evenin High School, New 
Haven, Connecticu 
Vocational Schools, Savannah, Augusta, 
Albany and Macon, Georgia 
Morrisville Eaton Central School, Morrisville, 

r 


New Yo 

McKeesport High School, 

Granite Falls High School, Granit 

Washington 

High School, Mineral Poi 

Jefferson School District, Je 
—and many others 


McKeesport, Pa. 
e Falls, 


nt, Wisconsin 
fferson, Pa. 
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See for Yourself Why 


THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND 


Helps You Cut the 
Shorthand Learning Load in HALF 


Today’s most enthusiasti 
astic THOMAS booste 
~~ wisp npr They simply watinenl owed ; a 
m could accomplish so m 
la uch as ardent 
a stg claiming for this modern cing be 9 
—. 0 enthusiasm when the skeptics mode thi ‘a 
st: They examined the system itself — 


Now it is easy for you to exami 

he. ' amine the THOMAS s 

a ng hapa teacher-training course a eo 

oi wis oes s way for you to see for yourself why this 

wep aig is so far ahead of any other shorthand 

age nd there is no charge or obligation to you 

sitive aan onl e materials. You work out a few interesti ' 
s and tests to submit to us for correction awe 


To get started, sim 

: , simply send us your name, add 
si — together with a note to this that: “| ase 
eac er-training course in THOMAS NATUR want your 
HAND.” Write us today. AL SHORT- 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N.Y. 
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LEADING BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAMS 





In this section the business training curricula of well known communi- 
ties will be presented in this and succeeding issues of THE JOURNAL OF 


BUSINESS EDUCATION. This month there is presented— 


THE BUSINESS CURRICULA OF THE LOS ANGELES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


In the junior high schools students all 
take: health and physical education; so- 
cial living (history and English) with re- 
lated art and music; mathematics; art or 
music; practical arts; science; general 
and business mathematics (into this course 
is fused the course in everyday business) ; 
and electives, one of which may be type- 
writing. 

There is a definite distinction in the 
senior high school between the vocational 
commercial curricula on the one hand, 
and groups of commercial subjects elected 
by non-vocational pupils on the other, The 
requirements for graduation from one of 
the four vocational commercial curricula 
—bookkeeping, clerical, salesmanship, or 
stenographic—are presented below. It is 
necessary that vocational commercial stu- 
dents in any of the commercial curricula 
follow in their entirety the requirements 
therein set forth. 

There are four possible majors for the 
pupil in the general curriculum who de- 
sires some training in commercial sub- 
jects without completing one of the voca- 
tional commercial curricula. These fields 
and their minimum requirements are as 
follows: (a) bookkeeping, consisting of 
four semesters in bookkeeping and two 
semesters in closely related fields; (b) 
clerical, consisting of two semesters in 
typewriting, two in bookkeeping, -and two 
in other commercial electives; (c) sales- 
manship, consisting of two semesters in 
salesmanship, two semesters in merchan- 
dising, including advertising, and two 
semesters in store practice; (d) stenogra- 
phic, consisting of four semesters in type- 
writing and four semesters in shorthand. 


Bookkeeping Curriculum 


This curriculum is designed to give stu- 
dents the necessary vocational information 
and skills that will enable them to per- 
form bookkeeping activities in any type o 
business organization. Not only does work 
in this area give specific accounting infor- 
mation, but it also gives the student de- 
sirable background knowledge about gen- 
eral business organization and manage- 
ment. An understanding of accounting 
principles is fundamental to the opera- 
tion of any business, large or small. 


10th Year 
Physical Education 
2, Orientation-E nglish 
. Life Science including Health Educa- 
tion, B-10 semester 
Life Science (to meet laboratory sci- 
ence requirement for graduation), 
Al10 semester OR elective 
. Bookkeeping 
. Elective or Typewriting (if not taken 
in the ninth year) 
llth Year 
1. Physical Education and Health 
2&3. American Life and Institutions, 
double-period, B11 semester 
OR 
American Literature and United 
States History, B11 semester 
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2&3. American 


American Life and __ Institutions, 
double-period, All semester 
OR 


Civics and English elective, All 
semester, (Business English will meet 
the English elective requirement) 

. Bookkeeping 

. Elective 
Year 

. Physical Education 

. Elective or Business English (if not 
taken in the eleventh year) 
B12; Business Law, Al2 semester 

. Senior Problems (strongly recom- 
mended), Al2 semester 

. Elective or Laboratory Science (un- 
less taken previously) 

5. Business Practice 1 and 2 OR 
Bookkeeping 5 and Business Prac- 
tice 2 


Clerical Curriculum 


The clerical curriculum is designed for 
those pupils who wish to prepare for gen- 
eral clerical activities rather than to spe- 
cialize in bookkeeping, salesmanship, or 
stenography. 
This field allows for a wider variety of 
elective choice than do any of the other 
commercial curricula listed in this booklet. 
In a sense, it may be considered as the 
elective curriculum in the business field, 
10th Year 
1. Physical Education 
2. Orientation-English 
. Life Science including Health Educa- 
tion, B-10 semester 
Life Science (to meet laboratory sci- 
ence requirement for gr: iduation), 
Al0 semester OR elective 

4. Bookkeeping 

5. Elective or Typewriting (if not taken 
in the ninth year) 

11th Year 

1. Physical Education and Health 
Life and__ Institutions, 

double-period, B11 semester 

OR 

American Literature and 
States History, B1l semester 
American Life and _ Institutions, 
double-period, All semester 

OR 

Civics and English elective, A11 
semester (Business English will meet 
the English elective requirement) 

4. Typewriting 

5. Elective or Salesmanship. 
12th Year 

1. Physical Education 

2. Elective or Business English (unless 

taken in the eleventh year) 
Business Law 

3. Senior Problems (strongly 

mended) A12 semester 

4. Clerical Practice (may be a combina- 

tion of class work following the pre- 
scribed course of study and school 
service work, but not school service 
work exclusively) 

. Elective 


United 


recom- 


Salesmanship Curriculum 


This curriculum prepares students for 
work in retailing and merchandising. In 
many cases store practice is cooperative 
in nature. “Co-ops” attend school for 
four hours and work in stores for four 
hours each day. 
10th Year 

. Physical Education 

. Orientation-English 

Life Science including Health 
tion 

. Bookkeeping 

. Salesmanship 


Educa- 


Year 
1. Health and Physical Education 

American Life and __ Institutions, 
double-period, B11 semester 
& OR 

American Literature and 
States History, Bll semester 
American Life and_ Institutions, 
double-period, All semester 

OR 

Civics and English elective, All 
semester, (Business English will meet 
the English elective requirement ) 
Merchandising (Advertising is no 
longer a separate course. It is in- 
cluded in Merchandising) 
. Elective or Typewriting (if not taken 
in the ninth year) OR Laboratory 
Science (if not taken in the tenth 
year) 


United 


Year 

. Physical Education 

. Elective or Business English (unless 
taken in the eleventh year) 

. Business Law 

. Senior Problems (strongly 
mended) A1l2 semester 

. Store Practice (cooperative work ex- 
perience in retail store & OR student 
store) 


recom- 


Stenographic Curriculum 


This curriculum is planned for those 
who desire to secure, immediately after 
graduation from high school, business 
positions in which they will take dictation 
in shorthand, use the typewriter, and per- 
form other office duties. Additional busi- 
ness training, if desired, may be secured 
free at these public schools: Metropolitan 
School of Business, Los Angeles City Col- 
lege, and the evening high schools. 


10th Year 

Physical Education 

2. Orientation-English 

. Life Science including Health Educa- 
tion, B-10 semester 
Life Science (to meet laboratory sci- 
ence requirement for graduation) 
OR elective, A10 semester 
Bookkeeping 

. Elective or Typewriting (if not taken 
in the ninth year) 
Salesmanship 


(Over please) 
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11th Year 
1. Physical Education and Health 
2&3. American Life and _ Institutions, 
double-period, B11 semester 
R 


American Literature and United 
States History, B11 semester 
American Life and _ Institutions, 
double-period, All semester 

OR 

Civics and English elective, All 


semester, (Business English will meet 
the English elective requirement) 
. Typewriting 
. Shorthand 
12th Year 
1. Physical Education 
2. Elective or Business English 
taken in the eleventh year) 
Business Law 
3. Shorthand 
4. Stenographic Office Practice (may 
be combination of class work follow- 
ing the prescribed course of study and 
school service work, but not school 
service work exclusively) 
. Transcription, B12 semester 
Senior Problems, Al2 semester 


nt 


(if not 


un 


Metropolitan School of Business 


This school is established for the pur- 
pose of providing intensive training in 
business occupations for adults and high 
school graduates residing in this area. 


Courses Offered 
A. Training is offered in the following 

occupations : 
1. Stenographer 

. Stenotypist 

. Bookkeeper or Accountant 

Calculator Operator 

. Bookkeeping Machine Operator 


MBWh 


6. General Office Worker 
B. Training is also offered in the fol- 
lowing specialized occupations : 
7. PBX Operator 
8. Duplicating Machine Operator 
9 Key Punch Operator 
10. Billing Machine Operator 


ag. Dictaphone or Ediphone Operator 


12. File Clerk ; 
13. Statistical Typist 
14. Adding Machine Operator 


C. Detailed information about the above | 


courses may be found in_ bulletins 
published by the school. 
Organization 


This school is organized on the quarter 
basis rather than on the semester basis, 
and students may enroll at the beginning 
of any quarter. The length of the train- 
ing period depends upon the type of 
course, the previous training of the stu- 
dent, and the number of hours spent each 
day in class. It is not necessary that an 
applicant possess previous business train- 
ing or experience. 

Length of Course 

This depends upon the type of course, the 
previous training, and the 
hours spent each day in class, An ad- 
vanced student may complete the training 
in two or three months; an inexperienced 
student may take up to ten months. 
Admission Requirements 

Graduation from high school is re- 
quired and the possession of the mental 
and physical qualifications for employment 
in business. 

Placement 

Students are helped in securing place- 
ment on jobs when they have completed 
sufficient training to enable them to ac- 
cept employment. 


BULLETIN ON OPPORTUNITIES IN SELLING 


A plan to attract veterans to a career of 
selling has been inaugurated by the Sales 
Managers Club of Hartford, Connecticut, 
with publication of An Invitation to Be- 
come a Leading Businessman. 

The foreword of this eight-page book- 
let holds that “the man who chooses sales- 
manship as a career joins the most im- 
portant group in his country’s economy, 
receives on the average more money than 
the members of any other group, has a 
greater opportunity for advancement, and 
has a wider choice of specific activities 
than anyone else. These facts are demon- 
strated in the following pages.” 

Statistical proof is offered of the high 
monetary rewards in selling. Other sec- 
tions are titled “What is salesmanship ?”, 
“What does a salesman do for the world ?”, 
“What does a salesman believe?”, “What 
should you sell to whom?”, “\Where should 


you sell?”, “How will you be paid?”, 
“What will you do?”, “What do most 
salesmen like most about selling ?”, “What 
do you have to know?”, and “How ad- 
vancement comes.” 

A “preference check list” 
text, showing the almost limitless variety 
of interests covered by the selling 
a whole. 

Copies of the booklet are being distrib- 
uted to American Legion posts, govern- 
ment agencies and other points in the 
Hartford area at which returning service- 
men are likely to call. Additional distri- 
bution is planned for later, through the 
area’s high schools. 


number of | 


concludes the 


field as | 


Individual copies or quantity reprints | 
of the booklet are available through | 
Charles Brunelle, 15 Lewis St., Hartford 


3, Connecticut. 


COLLEGES DO COMMERCIAL RESEARCH 


The amount of research and experi- 
mental work assigned to institutions of 
higher education by business and industry 
has increased. This bears out the predic- 
tion that colleges and universities will be 
called upon to do an_ unprecedented 
amount of commercial investigating work. 
Many are already engaging in commercial 
research. 

Cornell University has more than 300 
commercial investigations under way and 
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many applications have been declined. A 


research project being done at the Uni- | 


versity of Pittsburgh has the backing of 
nearly 200 industrial concerns of the In- 
dustrial Hygiene Association. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has nearly 160 re- 
search projects at present and the Uni- 
versity of Texas has received nearly 
$500,000 from commercial concerns since 
1939 for research purposes. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS and SAYS 





COMMON SENSE IN OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


Excerpt from an address by Joseph M. Robins, general manager of 


the Yankee Metal Products Company, Norwalk, Connecticut. 


This 


talk was presented to the Stamford Chapter of the National Office 
Management Association of which Mr. Robins is president. 


Every art, science and profession goes 
through pretty much the same cycle, start- 
ing with the simple, recognition of the art 
or profession, growth, complexity, the pe- 
riod of introspection, or debunking as it is 
sometimes called, and then the return to 
first principles, the simple, once more. 
Ollice management seems to be following 
the same pattern. We have acquired a 
great deal of learning in our art and have 
reaclied the stage of complexity. Are we 
ready for the debunking process? The an- 
swer is obvious; it lies in the fact that the 
process is going on, has been going on all 
about us. 

Here are several areas in 
improvements can be made: 


Carbon Copies 

The subject of carbon copies is one in 
which you should ask yourself with regard 
to that extra copy—Is it necessary? When 
is it needed? What happens to it? Must 
it be retained? Can it be passed along? 
And in this connection I would like to 
develop my theory of the traveling copy. 
Can one copy do the work of many by 
traveling from one department to another ? 
Copies are not used simultaneously by the 
various departments to which they are is- 
sued. Very often one department can do 
nothing with its copy until the work of 
another department is completed. Very 
sellom do the various departments find 
actual need for retaining their copies. Why 
not arrange, then, that. when one depart- 
ment is through with a copy, it passes along 
to the next department? I have found it 
possible to manage with one single copy, 
which travels to sometimes as many as 
four or five departments. Control over the 
form need not be lost. In the case of a 
traveling copy one control copy may be 
used to insure completion of the cycle. 
That control copy is retained as a follow- 
up in the originating department to be 
kept as a constant reminder that the travel- 
ing copy must find its way back to the 
point of origin, so that the cycle is com- 
pleted. As for responsibility, it is easy 
enough to arrange for initialing of the 
es copy so that responsibility can be 
xed, 


which such 


Correspondence 

So much has been said and written about 
correspondence that there is very little that 
can be added except to enter another plea 
for less letter writing. Too often corre- 
spondence is continued long after the ne- 
cessity has ceased. It is done just as a 
matter of politeness. 

I gather all papers pertaining to matters 
about which I wish to correspond in one 
folder, labeled “Correspondence.” In that 
folder is a sheet of paper on which: is 
Printed the following: “Don’t Forget—Say 
it in Few Words—And don't ai rite at 
all unless absolutely necessary.” When- 
ever [ start my correspondence, that is the 
very first thing I see and it always serves 
as a very efficient reminder to cut my let- 
ters short and in some cases I decide that 
I don’t have to write at all. I recommend 
that procedure. 
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Filing 

Not every piece of paper must be filed. 
Files are cluttered up with non-essential, 
non-recurring correspondence that could 
just as well be thrown into the wastebasket 
to begin with, because nobody ever refers 
to it and nobody ever asks for it. 

It is reported that Sears, Roebuck & 
Company, and I think this is true of some 
of the other large mail order houses, de- 
stroy every bit of correspondence in con- 
nection with an order, the day the order is 
shipped. By the law of probability there 
is very small chance that anything will 
happen which will necessitate reference to 
the correspondence, so Sears, Roebuck 
takes advantage of possible savings of 
thousands and thousands of dollars by de- 
stroying this correspondence instead of 
filing it. 


Monthly Statements of Accounts 


Many companies have examined their 
policy with respect to customer statements 
of accounts and have found them entirely 
unnecessary; a waste of time and money. 
Such companies have wisely discontinued 
the practice and now confine themselves to 
preparing and mailing statements only in 
case of such accounts as are delinquent. | 
don’t contend that it is always possible or 
wise to discontinue monthly statements of 
accounts, but I certainly do recommend— 
that every company look into the practice 
to determine for itself whether in its par- 
ticular case, statements of accounts are 
necessary or unnecessary. In my company 
we wrote 1,000 of our customers and asked 
them quite frankly whether or not the 
statements served any purpose, whether it 
would mean any hardship to them if we 
discontinued mailing those monthly state- 
ments of accounts and whether it would 
delay payment. We received 514 replies to 
our questionnaires. (Better than 50 per 
cent—which is an excellent result for any 
kind of direct mail.) 208 Customers, or 
40 per cent of replies received—stated that 
they did not require any statements. How- 
ever, 277 customers, 54 per cent of all the 
replies, stated that they definitely wanted 
statements. In view of the results of this 
survey, we decided to continue monthly 
statements of accounts. I believe that the 
customary manner of payment will control 
the need or lack of need of such statements. 
In case of strict discount terms of 10 
days, 15 days, etc., no statements should 
be required because bills are paid indi- 
vidually when they are due. On the other 
hand, in the case of 10th, 15th or 20th 
prox. terms, then customers will want 
statements of the account, listing all pur- 
chases made during any one month. 


Accounts Payable Ledgers 


Surprisingly, many companies have not 
yet learned the usefulness of the voucher 
method of handling accounts payable. A 
voucher payable method eliminates the use 
of an accounts payable ledger. What pur- 
pose does such a ledger serve? It will be 
found that accounts payable ledger ac- 
counts provide a listing of bills payable 


on the credit side offset by the entry of 
the payment on the debit side. You get 
exactly the same effect by listing the bills 
payable on the voucher portion of the check 
and the check details included on the check 
portion of the voucher is your record of 
payment. The only practical purpose of 
an accounts payable ledger that I can find, 
is the possibility of maintaining cumulative 
records of purchases from the supplier but 
you can accomplish that very same thing 
by an adding machine tape of the totals 
shown on the paid vouchers. Several years 
ago I made a very thorough analysis of 
our accounts payable methods. I found 
that by substitution of the voucher method 
I could make some substantial improve- 
ments in the handling of accounts payable. 
We introduced the voucher method and all 
of the improvements which I foresaw have 
actually come to pass. 

It isn’t always possible to eliminate the 
accounts receivable ledger, but there are 
times when it can be done without any 
harm. In such cases an additional copy 
of the invoice is used as a record of the 
unpaid item. At the time of payment, that 
copy is stamped “Paid” and filed in_ the 
paid invoice file for a limited time. This 
method is especially useful in the case of 
a company having a limited number of 
customers where the individual billings are 
very few and the billings are paid for on 
an individual basis. I would certainly rec- 
ommend it to any company building equip- 
ment or machines and who operate on a 
single sale basis. In the case of a company 
making numerous sales to the same cus- 
tomer over a short period of time, such 
procedure may not prove to be very ef- 
ficient. 


Reports 

Reports are being prepared weekly, 
monthly, semi-annually, annually, that are 
never read and yet nobody thinks of saying 
stop preparing that report, stop wasting 
time and money preparing it. The follow- 
ing questions should be raised about all 
reports: Are they read? Does the infor- 
mation mean anything to anyone? Does 
anyone make use of that information? 

Here’s my favorite way of eliminating 
unnecessary and useless reports. If you 
have suspicions that a report is not really 
necessary, prepare or have it prepared, but 
don’t present it, and see if it is actually 
missed. If you find that the one for whom 
the report is prepared never even asks for 
it, you can be sure that the report never 
meant anything. I would then discuss with 
that individual the need for it, pointing out 
the cost of preparation and nine chances 
out of ten you will find that that individual 
will agree with you that it can be discon- 
tinued. 

Office Equipment 

It is my opinion that many office man- 
agers or other people responsible for buy- 
ing office equipment have not made a thor- 
ough enough study as to the actual need 
of the equipment. I have seen too many 
offices that are over-equipped. 

It is not wise to use a 10-ton truck to 
pull a baby carriage. Equipment should 
be bought and used if thorough investiga- 
tion proves its usefulness and its economy. 


Summary 


If the office and the office manager are 
to be restored to the place they belong, if 
they are to receive the same respect from 
management that every other department 
of the organization receives, then this 
“debunking” process becomes a must. 
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SENATE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BILL HEARINGS 


In May of this year a sub-committee of 
the Senate Education and Labor Commit- 
tee heard extensive testimony on Senate 
619. This bill proposes an appropriation 
from the Federal Government of $97,000,- 
000 for vocational education including $5,- 
000,000 for office training, $7,000,000 in- 
creased appropriation for distributive edu- 
cation, and $24,000,000 for area vocational 
schools. This money is to be available, if 
appropriated, for training of less than col- 
lege grade, and is to be made available 
without any contribution from the indi- 
vidual states for two years and thereafter 
must be matched by state funds to the ex- 
tent of at least 25 per cent. As in the 
case of the George-Deen and Smith- 
Hughes funds, this money is given to the 
states upon evidence of their having set 
up a training program which meets the re- 
quirements of the act. 


Those Favoring the Bilf 


There were a considerable number of 
representatives from the field of distribu- 
tion, all of whom favored the passage of 
the bill. Mr. John W. McPherrin, Edi- 
tor of the American Druggist was neither 
in favor of nor opposed to this bill. He 
was strongly in favor of the idea of aid 
to distributive education, but asked that 
better provision be made to provide that 
the funds are used more wisely than they 
are being used under the George-Deen Act, 
and that they be used to help the small 
businessman. 

Inasmuch as the NEA is sponsoring a 
bill for the appropriation of $330,000,000 
for the support of general education the 
support for the bill from the NEA is 
especially good evidence of the common 
aims of all phase of public education. 


Dr. Noffinger’s Testimony 


No testimony was given in favor of the 
proposed allo:ment of $5,000,000 for ad- 
vanced office training. J. S. Noffsinger, 
the Washington representative of the Na- 
tional Council of Business Schools, an or- 
ganization for the advancement of the in- 
terests of private business schools, and 
also representing the National Council of 
Technical Schools spoke strongly against 
the appropriation of funds for the sup- 
port of office training by the Federal 
Government. Dr. Noffsinger said that his 
organizations were in favor of public edu- 

cation in general, in favor of vocational 
tiation in general, and not necessarily 
opposed to the appropriation provided in 
the bill, but did object to the bill in its 
present form. The reasons for this were: 

The bill, said Dr. Noffsinger, is fun- 
damentally a war time measure, that the 
states have difficulty in using the $21,000,- 
000 now available under the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Deen Act, 

The bill is based on getting as much 
money as_ possible from the Federal 
Treasury before the inevitable “economy 
wave” strikes Congress. : 

3. States have hundreds of millions of 
available surplus while the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a colossal debt. 

4. It is wrong to give money outright 
for two years and then, to quote Dr. Noff- 
singer directly, “sell good United States 
dollars to the respective states at 25c each 
irrespective of the actual need which a 
state may or may not have.” 
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5. Public trade and industrial schools 
have a capital investment of a billion dol- 
lars and before 1940 this investment was 
used from one-third to one-quarter of the 
total day. 

6. Quoting from United States Office of 
Education Vocational Leaflet No. 12, 1943 
(p. 35) Dr. Noffsinger read this state- 
ment: 

“Unfortunately less than fifty per 
cent of those who complete a com- 
mercial course (in the public high 
schools of the United States) are suf- 
ficiently well trained to meet the mini- 
mum employment standards of busi- 
ness and government.” 


Dr. Noffsinger therefore suggested that 
the appropriation requested under Senate 
619 be used “for the purpose of increas- 
ing the quality of instruction now being 
offered in the public high schools of this 
country rather than creating a new system 
of schools and thus spreading another 
layer of mediocrity over our present in- 
efficient secondary educational system.’ 
7, “There is positively no need,” said 
Dr. Noffsinger, “for certain provisions set 
forth in the pill. I refer especially to sec- 
tion (h) as found on pages 11 and 12. 
This section, among other things, pro- 
poses a $5,000,000 appropriation for office 
occupational education ‘in the last year of 
the senior high school, and/or schools on 
the post-high-school level of less than 
college grade, and/or for part time and 
evening classes for employed workers’ and 


so forth, If this bill passes in its 
present form, every State in the Union 
will grab all the Federal money that is 


offered to it regardless of its need for of- 
fice education, and will create additional 
training opportunities which cannot be 
justified by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion except that the Federal Government 
was foolish enough to blindly appropriate 
such free grants.” 


Proposals for Revision 


Dr. Noffsinger thereupon proposed that 
the bill- either be killed or completely re- 
vised to provide for: 

1. Complete integration of the funds 
from the present bill with funds provided 
under the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen 
Acts. 

2. Equal matching of the Federal funds 
by funds from the States. 

3. No allotment beyond seven years in 
any case. 

4. Strengthening the present high school 
vocational programs instead of creating a 
new system of schools. 

5. Study to determine the need for about 
six times as much money for Federal aid 
to vocational education as is at present 
provided, 

6. “That all appropriations for addi- 
tional educational opportunities in the field 
of skilled office employment be entirely 
eliminated or that it be restricted to day 
high school and evening programs.” 

There was some discussion among 
several Senators and Dr. Noffsinger about 
his presentation. It became clear that Dr. 
Noffsinger especially objected to $24,000,- 
000 proposed appropriation for area voca- 
tional schools. It was pointed out to Dr. 
Noffsinger that this did not necessarily 
result in the creation of a new schools 


system for the present high schools could 
be used to set up consolidated vocational 
training programs if the state programs so 
provided. 

Dr. Nystrom who immediately followed 
Dr. Noffsinger said that the idea of hav- 
ing the state match funds on a fifty-filty 
basis did not seem to him entirely unwar- 
ranted and he agreed that it was desirable 
to give office training in the present 
schools rather than create new ones. As 
Dr. Nystrom pointed out, however, in 
many parts of the country there are no 
schools which provide or can provide ace- 
quate facilities for office training of any 


kind. 


Slight Opposition from Others 


Two speakers wanted the funds to be 
available on the collegiate level also. A 
letter from the representative of the 
American Federation of Labor indicated 
that this organization was opposed to this 
bill for the extension of vocational edu- 
cation and was interested in building up a 
sounder program of job training rather 
than providing for more job training at 
this time. 

It should be realized that although Dr. 
Noffsinger said that additional opportuni- 
ties for skilled office employment be elimi- 
nated or be restricted to day high school 
and evening programs, that actually this 
bill for the first time appropriates any 
funds for any type of office training. In 
theory, a small amount was available but 
actually a very few thousand dollars of 
Federal funds have ever been used for of- 
fice training. 

It must be realized, moreover, that there 
has been a serious lowering of standards 
in office work and in office training. It is 
most desirable to raise these standards in 
terms of sound office practices rather than 
in terms of the arbitrary school standards 
that have been used in private and public 
schools for so many years. It is vital 
that further real job training opportuni- 
ties be made available in office work in 
the period immediately ahead in order to 
avoid unemployment as much as possible. 
It is in this area of service that the 
greatest opportunities wilt be found if 
young persons are correctly trained for 
them. 


No Testimony for Office Training 


It is amazing and disheartening that no 
representative of public business educa- 
tion was at the hearings to present this 
point of view. The private business schools 
are to be commended for having their 
attitude so well brought out. It is also a 
sad commentary on the alertness of na- 
tional associations of office workers and 
managers that they did not support this 
bill in any way. Though this failure was 
the fault of no one individual and entirely 
an accident, it must not be permitted to 
happen again. It is very desirable that 
the point of view of public school office 
training be presented to the whole Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the 
United States Senate when it considers 
the report of the sub-committee which 
considered this bill. The hearings from 
which this report were taken will be 
printed in the near future. This lack of 
representation for office training shows 
even more completely the need for a full- 
time executive secretary for business edu- 
cation as indicated in the editorial in this 
issue of THE JOURNAL. 

—Herbert A, Tonnt 
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The National Council for Business Education announces the election 
of six new members to the Administrative Board for a four-year term. 


They are J. Frank Dame, 
Hamden L. Forkner, 
New York, New York; D. D. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ; 
York: 
Massachusetts ; 
Commercial Education, 


vania ; 
York, New 
bridge, 


Raymond C. 
New Jersey; 


delphia, Pennsylvania ; 
Cecil Puckett, 


nati, Ohio; 


Eleanor Skimin, 


Teachers College, 
Lessenberry, 
Paul S. 
Frederick G. Nichols, 
3uffalo, New York. 
Goodfellow, Director of Business 
John G. Kirk, Director of 
Ray G. Price, 
University of Denver, 


Detroit, Michigan; and Marian 


Center, New York, New York. 


These elections were held under the present program which will 
continue in operation until the proposed merger is carried through. 


J. Frank Dame 


D. D. Lessenberry 


(See summary of merger plan below.) 


Paul S. Lomax 


Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Columbia University, 
University of Pittsburgh, 
Lomax New York University, 
Harvard University, 
and Bernard A, Shilt, Supervisor of Secondary 
These members succeed 
Education, 
Business Education, 
University of Cincinnati, 
Denver, 
Tedens, 


Frederick G. Nichols 


Pennsyl- 


New 


Cam- 


Newark, 
Phila- 

Cincin- 

Colorado; 


Rocke feller 


Hamden L. Forkner 


Bernard A. Shilt 


MERGER OF NATIONAL COUNCIL AND NEA DEPARTMENT PLANNED 


\ plan merging the work of the 
National Council for Business Education 
and the National Education Association 
Department of Business Education is mak- 
ing excellent progress. A constitution has 
been worked into final shape by a joint 
committee consisting of Mrs. Frances D. 
North of the Baltimore Public Schools; 
Bernard Shilt, Supervisor of Business 
Education, Buffalo, New York; J. Frank 
Dame of Temple University, Philadelphia ; 
Cecil Puckett of Denver University, and 
Herbert Tonne of New York Univers- 
ity. The committee met in New York on 
August 28 and 29 and based its work on 
previous plans built up by Mrs. North, 
Dr. Puckett, Dr. Hamden L. Forkner of 
Columbia University, and Mr. Erwin M. 
Keithley of the Milwaukee Public Schools, 
among others. Dr. Puckett is president 
of the National Council and Mr. Keithley 
is president of the NEA Department of 
Riteaes Education. 

The idea of a merger has the approval 
of the majority of the members of the 
National Council and of the executive 
committee of the NEA Department. In 
very brief summary of the major points 
of the proposed merger the following facts 
are. presented: 


for 


SEPTEMBER, 1945 


1. The new organization will be known 
as the American Association for Business 
Education, a department of the National 
Education Association. The National 
Council for Business Education will serve 
as the executive board for this associa- 
tion. 


There will be individual memberships 
Or dues for which will probably be two 
dollars. Local, state, and other associa- 
tions of business teachers may join through 
a program of membership in both the lo- 
cal organization and the national associa- 
tion. The details for this will still have 
to be thought through. 


There will be six districts into which 
membership will fall: New England; 
Middle States; Southern; Central; West- 
ern, and Pacific. Three members of the 
National Council, the administrative board 
for the Association, will be elected from 
ach district. One will represent distrib- 
utive education; one office training; and 
one general business education. The term 
of office will be three ‘years with no right 
of immediate re-election. Candidates will 
be nominated by a local committee and 
elected by individual members from the 
district. 


4. An executive secretary will be ap- 
pointed by the Council with offices in 
Washington, D. C. at the NEA headquar- 
ters. This is in many ways the basic 
element in this merger. (See the editorial 
in this issue on the need for an executive 
secretary). This officer will be a perma- 
nent full-time paid executive and will hold 
office while he retains the ee of the 
National Council for Business Education 
as the executive or administrative board of 
the American Association for - Business 
Education, 

The president, 
treasurer will be elected by the 
Council and will hold office for 
more years while they are members 
Council. 


vice-president, and 
National 
one or 
of the 


The entire merger program is predicated 
upon the offer of the National Education 
Association to support this organization 
by a subsidy of up to $5000 a year which 
has already been alloted for this purpose 
by the NEA. The approval of the mem- 
bers of the Council and of the NEA 
Department is now in the process of being 
secured. 


—Herbert A. 


Tonne 
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STUDY OF CIVILIAN VALUE OF MILITARY TRAINING 


What civilian schools and colleges can 
learn from Army and Navy wartime edu- 
cational techniques will be the subject of 
a two-year investigation soon to start un- 
der the auspices of the American Council 
on Education according to Dr. George F. 
Zook, president. A grant of $150,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
and the General Education Board has been 
received by the Council to carry on this 
work. The study will be under the di- 
rection of Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, Commis- 
sioner of Education of Connecticut, on 
leave of absence for this purpose. Dr. 
Grace will establish headquarters and staff 
in Washington, and will also have the as- 
sistance of a special commission of lead- 
ing educators who will meet with the 
staff from time to time and visit military 
and naval installations to observe train- 
ing programs in operation. 

Among the various subjects which have 
already been selected for study are the 
various procedures which the armed forces 
have used in selection, classification, and 
assignment, of personnel. Tests and test- 
ing procedures, rating scales, evaluation 
boards, etc., will be analyzed. Other 
studies will include the techniques of 
curriculum construction based upon analy- 
sis of the job to be done, the emphasis on 
demonstration and performance in teach- 
ing and continuous measurement of prog- 
ress, new uses of printed materials, vis- 
ual and auditory aids and school equip- 
ment, training programs for leadership and 
for the training of teachers physical ed- 
ucation and health, short term refresher 
courses, and new fields for women, An 


analysis will also be made of the non- Dr. Grace indicated that the Commission 
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military educational activities such as 
those of the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, and the Coast Guard and Ma- 
rine Corps Institutes. The comprehensive 
library program whereby the reading in- 
terests of men and women have been met 
will be included. 

Dr. Grace, who has been a special con- 
sultant on the training program of the 
War Department in recent years, com- 
mented upon the need for understanding 
what had been done by the Army and 
Navy. 

He said, “Although civilians have known 
in general about the training practices de- 
veloped by the armed forces, alert edu- 
cators have realized from the beginning 
that the requirements of military training 
provided an unprecedented opportunity for 
developing improved teaching procedures.” 

“The results,” according to Dr. Grace, 
“will be of interest and value to organized 
education at all levels. The public and 
many educators believe that the military 
training program can revolutionize civil- 
ian educational procedure. There are 
others who doubt that anything meaning- 
ful to schools and colleges can be gathered 
from the military experience. The one 
extreme is as dangerous as the other. 
Honest analysis of the military experi- 
ence is needed if we are to select wisely 
those things which can be applied to the 
improvement of teaching and administra- 
tion. I should like to emphasize however, 
that the implications of this training are 
of equal or greater value for informal 
educational programs such as _ training 
programs within industry and adult edu- 
cation at all levels.” 


expected to issue a series of definitive re- 
ports when it had completed its work, but 
that it would also hope to make available 
exhibits for meetings, work conferences, 
etc., filmstrips, films and radio programs 
dealing with the materials which were <iis- 
covered to be of most significance for ci- 
vilian schools and colleges. 
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This department, conducted by Dr. 
Estelle L. Popham, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business at Meredith College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, is open to ques- 
tions on transcription from our readers. 


QUESTION 


Businessmen complain that office work- 
ers have not been taught to procfread. 
The acquisition of skill in finding errors 
is not accidental; it must be taught. It is 
a part of school instruction, But how can 
error consciousness be developed among 
students? 


Now turn to page 42 for suggestiois. 
More questions will appear im the next 
issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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BASIC SHORTHAND DICTATION 


Gregg Edition 


By EDWIN RIEMER 


Pitman Edition 


This new workbook assures an effective and interesting course. It has been scientifically designed to 
build the student’s basic shorthand writing vocabulary upon which future speed depends. 


@ The contents stress the 4,000 words most frequently 


used in business 


@ The letters and other items included represent over 35 


typical business activities 


@ The material is graded on two bases: word frequency 


and length of letter 


@ Footnotes on punctuation, spelling, and grammar pro- 


vide a distinctive feature of vital career value. 


260 pages, 8% x 10%. $1.40 


Send for a copy of the edition you want on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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New Officers of the N.A.B.T.T.1. 


Hamden L. Forkner, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has been 
chosen president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions by proxy votes collected by mail. 
Benjamin R. Haynes, of the University 
of Tennessee, Was reelected vice-president 
and W. A. Larimer, of North Texas State 
Teachers College at Denton, was reelected 
treasurer. J. Frances Henderson, of Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, continues in 
office as secretary for another two years. 


New directors of the association are 
Earl S. Dickerson, of Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College at Charleston, and 
Frank H. Ash, of the University of Con- 
necticut. Other directors continuing in 
office are H. M. Doutt, of the University 
of Akron, immediate past president of the 
Association; Ann Brewington, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Peter L. Agnew, 
of New York University. 


Junior Colleges Planning Conference 


A “blueprint for the future” was the 
aim of the 35 junior college leaders, rep- 
resenting all areas of the country and all 
sizes and types of junior colleges, who 
met for four days at Chicago, July 24-27, 
to lay plans for future activities of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 

The following plans were unanimously 
decided upon at Chicago: (1) Continue 
the Washington headquarters office of the 
Association; (2) through an expansion of 
committees and provision of funds for 
their work, cover more areas of study and 
take advantage of the abilities of more 
members of the Association; (3) enlarge 
research activity, not only taking advantage 
of the abilities of these committees, but 
also bringing into use for junior college 
research the facilities of leading universi- 
ties over the country; and (4) present for 
the consideration of the membership at the 
next annual meeting a new, broader, and 
more flexible Constitution, on construction 
of which good progress was made at the 
conference. 

Early this fall local meetings of junior 
college administrators and faculty mem- 
bers will be held all over the country to 
discuss and point up the details of these 
plans. 


Hamden L. Forkner 
President 
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Benjamin R. Haynes 
Vice-President 


Coming Meetings 


The following group meetings have 
been announced for October and Novem- 
ber: 

The 1945 annual conference of the 
National Council of Business Schools will 
be held at Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, during the Thanksgiving holidays, 
November 22, 23 and 24, provided the 
O.D.T. regulations will permit. 


The annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Business College Teachers Associa- 
tion is being planned for Friday, October 
19th, at Boston. 

The Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation is planning to hold a 1945 meeting 
in Lexington, Kentucky, during the 
Thanksgiving week-end. 


Arrangements are being made for a 
meeting of the Southwestern Private 
Commercial Schools Association for 
October. 

There will be a local Fall meeting of 
the Tri-State Commercial Education As- 
sociation in the Roosevelt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, October 5 and 6. 
This meeting will be held in connection 
with, but preceding the local meeting of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, with which the Tri-State group is 
affiliated. 


A.A.C.C. Board Meets 


It is reported by secretary C. W. Wood- 
ward of the American Association of 
Commercial Colleges that a very profitable 
meeting of the Board of Governors of 
this group was held in Kansas City early 
in July. One of the important matters 
discussed at this meeting was a revision 
of standards. The Board authorized the 
secretary to print the revised standards 
and send a copy to each member of the 
Association. 


The Board decided that the annual 
meeting would be held the week-end fol- 
lowing Thanksgiving at St. Louis, at the 
time of the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Business Schools, setting aside 
Friday, the day following Thanksgiving, 
as the day on which to conduct the As- 
sociation’s business. The program is in 
the making. At this meeting the revised 
standards printed by the secretary and dis- 
tributed to the membership, will be 
brought up for final approval. 
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J. Frances Henderson 
Secretary 


N.B.T.A. Anniversary Meeting 

The National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation is making plans for an annual 
convention to be held in Cincinnati on 
December 27, 28 and 29, on the assump- 
tion that the ODT will grant approval for 
the holding of a large convention at that 
time. The meeting this year will be in 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the organization. The complete conven- 
tion program will appear in a later issue 
of this magazine. 

The meeting will open with a reception 
on December 27 which will give everyone 
an opportunity to get acquainted before 
the separate meetings begin. A closing 
dinner session will be held December 29. 


NOMA Elects 

E. H. Conarroe of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York City, has 
been elected president of the National 
Office Management Association. The vice- 
president of this group is O. L. Jones, 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. R. H. Stuebing of the Union 
Central Life Insurance Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is chairman of the Board. 

The following Directors-at-Large will 
serve in functional capacities: J. 
Hodges, Montreal, Canadian Coordinator ; 
F. B. Keller, peti Membership Chair- 
man; ©. J. McMunn, Pittsburgh, Re- 
search Co-Chairman; H. A. Wichert, 
Omaha, Educational Chairman; K. B. 
Willett, Unassigned, Publicity and Publica- 
tions Chairman; C. C. Williams, Los An- 
geles, Chapter Program Chairman. 

The following area directors have been 
selected for the twelve areas: H. D. Still- 
man, Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper 
Co., Nashua, N. H.; R. B. Brecht, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa; 
C. H. Johnson, Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., Richmond, Va.; C. O. Lib- 
bey, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; W. E. Sprague, Canadian 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ont.; C. A. French, Detroit Creamery 
Co, Detroit, Mich. ; R. E. Bowie, Security 
Exchange Bank, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
M. Herrmann, Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago, ill.; H. Diekroeger, Had- 
ley High School, St Louis, Mo.; L. W. 
Clarke, Standard Oil Company of Texas, 
Houston, Tex.; V. E. Brooks, Mountain 
Fuel Supply Co., Salt Lake City, Utah; 
H. R. Symes, Marshall-Wells, Portland, 
Oregon. 


W. A. Larimer 
Treasurer 
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Mary Margaret Brady is now assis- 
tant professor of business education at 
Madison State College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. She has taught in the Jack- 
sonville (Illinois) High School and at 
Shurtleff College, Illinois. Miss Brady 
recently received her M.A. degree from 
the University of Iowa. 


Louise Clymer, a former member of 
the faculty of the University of Ala- 
bama, has been appointed placement and 
personnel director of the Berkeley 
Schools of Secretarial Training, with 
headquarters in New York City. For 
the past year Miss Clymer has been 
taking graduate work at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


Viola DuFrain has been appointed 
Professor in Commerce and acting head 
of the Commerce Department at the 
State Teachers College, Maryville, Mis- 
souri. Miss DuFrain left her teaching 
position at Susquehanna University in 
1942 to do part-time teaching in the 
graduate courses and war training pro- 
gram in the School of Business, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and to continue 
graduate study. While in Chicago she 
served a year as president of the Chi- 
cago Area Business Educators Associ- 
ation. 


A new member of the faculty of the 
Spencer High School, Spencer, Indiana, 
is Kathryn Keener, formerly a teacher 
in the high school in Beaumont, Texas. 


Harold Nelson has resigned his posi- 
tion at Howard College, Birmingham, 
Alabama and is now with Ernst & 
Ernst, in Atlanta, Georgia. For several 
years Mr. Nelson was head of the De- 
partment of Business Education at Fair- 
bury Junior College, Fairbury, Ne- 
braska. 


Ruth L. Roberts, a teacher in the 
Business Education Division of the 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Missouri, for the 
past eight years, has been appointed 
assistant professor of secretarial science 
and head of that department at James 
Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois. 
Before going to Kirksville she taught in 
the various high schools in Iowa and 
South Dakota for seven years. Miss 
Roberts is a graduate of Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, and 
received her Master’s degree from the 
State University of Iowa. She has 
done graduate work at the University 
of Southern California. Miss Roberts 
is National President of Pi Omega Pi. 


Violet H. Witt, a teacher in Ponce 
de Leon High School, Coral Gables, 
Florida, for the past two years, 1S now 
an instructor in the Commerce Depatt- 
ment at the Eastern State Normal 
School, Madison, South Dakota. She 
received her B.S. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and her M.A, 
degree from Teacher’s College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, New York. 





Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 
July 8 to August 16, 1946 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand— 
Typewriting — Bookkeeping — Business 
Law — and Office Practice. Also skill de- 
velopment in shorthand and _ typewriting. 
Outstanding faculty. During the last two 
summers, teachers attended from every 
state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, S.C.D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M, A. 
Chicago 2, Ilinois 











6 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Shorthand in business is primarily a means 
to an end, and one end only — accurate 
As against one office where 
writing speed at reporting levels is required, 
there are hundreds where the emphasis is 
on transcription accuracy, first and always. * 
stenographers 
those of other systems because the un- 
equalled legibility of Dewey 
makes for far greater ease and accuracy of 


Each wordsign in Dewey represents one root 
Words are fully written, and 
even word endings are usually expressed. 
Meanings are thus immediately understood 
without reference to context. 
mistakable legibility is attained with fewer 


A BETTER SYSTEM 


for vocational use... 


. fewer prefixes and suffixes . . . 


wordsigns . . 


excel 


Shorthand 


Ask about teacher-training courses in 
your area... and about our complete 
service program, 


Yet this un- 


fewer rules and exceptions— 
plicity that makes Dewey substantially easier 
to learn and to teach. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY 


“4 First Lesson in Dewey Script Shorthand” 




















































a notable sim- 


* * 


SHORTHAND © 


Aimplor and mow accurdle 
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Alpha lota Victory Contest 

In the second Victory Contest sponsored 
y Alpha lota there were 47,758 hours 
spent in voluntary war work by members 
in the United States and Canada in addi- 
tion to their regular employment. — 
Alpha lotas earned their hours folding 
surgical dressings, knitting, sewing for the 
Red Cross, working in bond booths, air- 
cralt warning service, in canneries and 
helping with harvesting crops, typing, 
working at ration boards, acting as hos- 
tesses at the USO and army camps, help- 
ing in hospitals, making scrap books and 
donating blood to the blood bank. 


Remington Rand Systems 
Division Offices Move 


It was recently announced by Al N. 
Seares, vice president and general manager 
of the Systems Division of Remington 
Rand, Inc., that the executive, sales, mer- 
chandise and pricing departments of this 
Division have been moved from Buffalo to 
the Remington Rand Building, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Status of Business 
Education Legislation 


The hearings on Senate bills 181 and 
717 for $300,000,000 and $550,000,000 a 
year aid for education in general have 
been completed and may go to press soon. 
No progress has been made. A report on 
Senate Vocational Education Bill hearings 
appears elsewhere in this issue of THE 
Journat. The increase in $100,000 for 
the Office of Education was allowed for 
the coming year, but according to an au- 
thoritative source none of this increase 
will be available for the much needed in- 
crease in the staff of the Business Edu- 
cation Service. 


Advertising Club Gives Refresher Course 

The Advertising Club of New York was 
swamped with applications for its special 
short refresher course into the elements 
of advertising, which was recently given 
free of charge to veterans. Announced 
during the Summer by the educational 
committee, registration books had to be 
closed at 75 within about 24 hours, with 
the size of the hall where the lectures were 
given setting a limit on attendance. 

Che first course in the Ben Franklin 
Hall of the Advertising Club consisted of 
six lectures over a period of three weeks. 
he first speaker was Ben Duffy, vice 
president of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, who discussed “Forms of Adver- 
tising.” 

The many that could not be accommo- 
dated at the first course were signed up for 
the second course, which began Aug. 27. 
The club is seeking larger quarters for 
courses to be given later so that a limit 
on attendance will not be necessary. 

lhe course is another in a series of 
Steps taken by the club to aid veterans 
and follows the recent announcement of 
establishment of a Veteran’s Guidance in 
Advertising Committee, which is aiding 
veterans seeking employment in the adver- 
tising and selling fields. 
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STUDENT’S TYPING TESTS 


The National Council Typewriting Tests 
for the current year will be the same as 


those used for the year 1943-44. Since 


the forms for 1943-44 were published in 
this magazine during that year and re- 
peated last year they will not be presented 
again. It was understood in June that a 
new set of tests was to be produced this 
year. Paper shortages and problems of per- 
sonnel have made this impossible. 





Doctorates Awarded 


Albert Charles Fries, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Secretarial Studies, College of Com- 
merce, Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois, has been awarded the Doc- 
tor of Education degree by New York 
Universtiy. 

Harm Harms, Professor of Education 
and Director of Business Education at 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio, has 
been awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Education by Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

A. J. Lawrence, head of the Department 
of Business Education and of the Depart- 
ment of Secretarial Science at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, 
has been awarded the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy by Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Carroll A. Nolan, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Occupations, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Wilmington, 
Delaware, has been awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Education by New York Uni- 
versity. 

e 


Nelson Conducts Typing Contest 
and Newspaper Contest 


Julius Nelson, of Baltimore, who has 
been promoting an artistic typing contest 
each year, recently conducted a typing 
contest and a newspaper contest. 

Approximately one hundred newspapers 
were received in the newspaper contest. 
The only requirement for entrance was 
that the newspaper must be duplicated 
from typewritten copy. Newspapers were 
judged on the basis of layout, quality of 
duplication, and general appearance. The 
literary qualities were not considered. The 
paper winning first place was the Vil- 
marian, submitted by the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary Academy, Buffalo, New 
York. 

The typing contest was on straight copy 
and was conducted for readers of the 
Artistic Typing Journal, all rules and copy 
having been published in that magazine. 
Approximately fifty schools submitted 
entries. The winner in the advanced group 
was Christine Cunningham, Ward High 
School, Kansas City, Kansas, who wrote 
at eight-four words per minute with zero 
errors. In the beginning group the win- 
ner was Corinne Steils, Central Catholic 
High School, Toledo, Ohio, who wrote at 
fifty-three words per minute with seven 
errors. The school trophy for the best 
group of papers was won by Abraham 
Lincoln High School, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, with a school rate of fifty words 
per minute with but four errors. 


New Delta Pi Epsilon Chapters 

Chapters of Delta Pi Epsilon have been 
organized at Indiana University and Syra- 
cuse University. H. G. Enterline is the 
sponsor of the Indiana University chapter 
and O. R. Wessels is the sponsor of the 
Syracuse University chapter. 


New Alpha lota Chapters 

Five new chapters of Alpha lota have 
been organized since the first of this year. 
The new chapters are at Everett Business 
College, Everett, Washington; Harrisburg 
Alumnae Chapter at Thompson College, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Fairfax Hall, 
Waynesboro, Virginia; Pitman Business 
College, Ltd, Vancouver, B. C., and 
Evansville Alumnae Chapter at the Lock- 
year Business College, Evansville, Indiana. 

A second alumnae chapter has been or- 
ganized in Los Angeles. 


Typewriter Care Bulletin 

The Civil Service Commission and the 
Treasury Department have just issued an 
18 page bulletin on Typewriter Care— 
What To Do—How To Do It. The 
bulletin may be secured from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. for 
10c. The manual covers the usual well- 
known causes for typewriter trouble and 
tells how to avoid them. Much of this 
material is covered in the typical typing 
text. The material is well illustrated and 
may motivate students to better care of 
their machines if used as a supplement to 
regular instruction. 

It is planned to produce separate bulle- 
tins on adding machines, office furniture 
and files, and on some of the duplicating 
machines. 


Boston University Offers Course in 
Small Business Management 

Boston University’s college of business 
administration has just inaugurated a spe- 
cial one-year program of courses for vet- 
erans who are interested in the manage- 
ment of a small business. 

The program is offered in the evening 
college of commerce, rather than in the 
day college of business administration, be- 
cause it is believed that a veteran planning 
to operate his own business should have 
actual experience in the particular business 
in which he is interested and that experi- 
ence can be secured during the day for the 
period in which the courses are being 
taken. 

Courses will be under the combined di- 
rection of members of the Boston Univer- 
sity faculty. These courses and their di- 
rectors include: Bookkeeping, Atlee L. 
Percy; Management of a Small Business, 
Ralph G. Wells; Principles of Business 
(Economics and Finance), Richard P. 
Doherty; Writing and Speaking for Busi- 
ness, William G. Hoffman; Summary of 
Business Law, Hugh W. Babb; Business 
Arithmetic, Charles E. Stratton. 
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NEW 1945 GREGG BUSINESS BOOKS 


Basic Transcription, by Paul C. Ickes. Systematic les- Expert Shorthand Speed Course, by C. I. Blancharj 
son assignments co-ordinating training in shorthand, and C. E. Zoubek. A text for high-speed courses i 
typewriting, and [english essentials. Contains letters Gregg Shorthand. Judicious selection and graded in. 
written in shorthand and in type. List price, $1.32 troduction of shortcuts List price $1.6 


Teaching of Bookkeeping, by Paul O. Selby. A [Letter Writing in Business, by W. H. Conant. De. 
methods text. Discusses variations in bookkeeping signed for adult classes. Presents fundamentals oj 
procedures. Chapters on teaching procedures, mate- good letter writing with applications to various types 
rials, and equipment. List price, $2 Of business letters. List price $2.6) 























Essentials of American Business Law, by R. Robert 
Rosenberg. A one-semester text. Emphasizes social The Legal Secretary, by Eva L. Connelly and Thomas 


and personal-use values of business law. P. Maroney. Explains fully the duties of the legal 
List price, $1.40 Secretary. Extensive glossary of legal terms with their 
: shorthand outlines. List price, $1.4 

Fiber to Fabric, by M. D. Potter. A simplified textbook ; ; ; 
on textiles. Treats the major fibers, fundamental Orthopedics, by Marie Z. Yates. Volume 9 in the 
manufacturing processes, and principal textiles. Gregg Medical Dictation Series. Actual case studies 
List price, $2 Glossary of orthopedic terms with shorthand outlines, 
List price, $1 

How to Use the Adding Machine, Ten-Key Keyboard, 

by Thelma M. Potter and Albert Stern. Develops an How to Use Duplicating Machines, by E. W. Alex. 
understanding of the ten-key adding machine and ander. Twenty graded assignments on stencil and non- 
basic operating skill. List price, 60 cents stencil duplicating machines. List price, 60 cents 


Write our nearest office for further information about these new 1945 publications. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Chicago San Francisco Boston Dallas Toronto 








SPECIAL TYPING 
BOO KS Two Indispensable Books 


Each of these books may be for desk and classroom use 
used for special courses or g 


for selective drills. 
" = {  WEBSTER’S 
Hou, = COLLEGIATE 
ADVANCED SPEED TYPING | 44\  DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


E The best handy-sized diction- 
eogmen: nepee Sound) ary because it contains all the 


By Fred Tidwell | : “a words most commonly used in 
| se speaking, reading, and writing. 
be " : Crore tm 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $4.U0- $8.75. 
| WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 
BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS |. rerrinprecmesionte erg ty = 


- signed to help the student use 
egnen Caper Senne) | the right word in the right 


By a J. Wanous | place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 


| ed words. 908 pages; alpha- & 
* | betical arrangement. 


STATISTICAL TYPING Thumb indexed, $4.00, 


(Sl-page, paper bound) | 
| Both books have been prepared 

ys ene by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 

* STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 

TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 

Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) | 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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EFFECTIVE PERSONAL LETTERS, by Wil- The material is carefully graded and all APPLIED ECONOMICS, by J. H. Dodd, 
scientific terminology has Cincinnati; South-Western Publishing 


liam H. Butterfield, New York: Pren- 

tice-Hall, Inc., 305 pp. $4.00. 

This book is devoted exclusively to per- 
sonal letters of the type that business ex- 
ecutives and professional men are fre- 
quently called upon to write. 


Here are more than 600 courtesy let- 
ters for business and social occasions. 
They have been selected from thousands 


gathered by the author over a period of 
many years. Nearly 200 organizations 
and many prominent business and_ pro- 
fessional men have co-operated with the 
author in assembling this remarkably com- 
plete collection of letters. 

Preceding each group of letters is a 
clear explanation of the fundamental 
principles of writing the different types 
of letters, with pointers on how to make 
the most favorable impression on the 
recipient. 

No matter what situation may arise in 
business requiring a tactful personal let- 


ter this book gives helpful suggestions 
on how to handle it, in the most effective 
way. 


A valuable feature of Effective Personal 
Letters is the section on correct usage in 
personal letter writing. Here are discus- 
sed such subjects as: trite expressions 
to be avoided, common errors in English 
usage, guide to correct punctuation and 
capitalization, correct method of address- 
ing Army and Navy officers, government 
officials and persons of rank. 

This book will simplify the writing of 
dificult personal letters. Most of the 
letters can be adapted with only minor 
changes. 

Teachers of secretarial subjects 
find this book a very useful reference. 


will 


BASIC SHORTHAND DICTATION — A 
STUDENT’S WORKBOOK (Gregg and 
Pitman Editions), by Edwin Riemer, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 254 pp. $1.40. 


The general plan of this workbook fa- 
cilitates an individual’s daily practice at 
home and in class for there is abundant 
Provision for daily vocabulary and phrase 
Practice, for reading shorthand plates, and 
for dictation of letters and articles at all 
levels. There are 110 letters in which the 
Major emphasis is upon the 1500 most used 
words, and 236 letters which cover the 
4000 commonest words. Twenty articles 
for dictation practice cover such topics as 
care of the typewriter, erasing, and similar 
topics. In addition there are 80 letters in 
plate shorthand, 30 of which are based on 
the 1500 most frequent words, and 50 on 
the 4000 most common words. Plate short- 
hand for 25 articles is also presented. Fi- 
nally there is a list of 500 frequently used 
phrases and a shorthand vocabulary of the 
words used. 
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technical and 
been purposely deleted. The letters ranged 
from 43 words to 163 words in length and 
the articles go up to 733 words. Numerous 
footnotes on punctuation, spelling, gram- 
mar, definitions, and special uses of words 
help the student transcribe the work into 
useful material. The footnotes are pre- 
sented just where the need for them arises. 
Thus remedial English training is an inte- 
gral part of the training program. 

While actual letters have been selected, 
they have been edited to eliminate serious 
grammatical errors. The workbook will 
appeal to shorthand teachers who are al- 
ways looking for new dictation material. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR OFFICE MANAG- 
ERS, National Office Management As- 
sociation, The Secretarv, 2118 Lin- 
coln-Liberty Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. 163 pp. $5.00. 

This bibliography is sub-divided into 53 
classifications listing more than 4000 refer- 
ence items. This reference hook will be 
most useful to teachers of office manage- 
ment, office practice, and other related busi- 
ness subjects: While the bibliography is 
extensive and adequate it is far from com- 
plete. In the areas of commercial edu- 
cation and training, for examnle, many im- 
portant references that would be of great 
value to the office manager are missing. It 
would have been helpful also to have pro- 
vided an author key. 

NOMA is to be congratulated on this 
important contribution. It is to be honed 
that when the next edition is presented it 
will be possible to make the bibliography 
even more useful and complete. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS OF 1945 
Private Business Schools Workshop, 
Woman’s College. University of North 
Carolina, 66 pp. Free. 

This compilation of speeches and reports 
is the second in this series-of conferences 
on the private business school. Over sev- 
enty persons attended the conference. It 
contains many significant suggestions for 
private business school owners and man- 
agers which are especially appropriate be- 
cause of the sudden end of the war. The 
participants were aware of the opportunity 
of the private business school in the period 
ahead provided it adapted itself to meeting 
the new needs of the times. They did not 
waste their time condemning public schools 
and public federal aid for office training, 
but sought out avenues of service which 
the private business schools are in a unique 
position to render. The report is a con- 
densation, but does not seem too much 
handicapped by this. 


Company, 567 pp. $1.80. 


This book is the third edition of a text 
previously called /ntroductory Economics. 
The present title is more appropriate for 
this edition for it greatly emphasizes appli- 
cations. This is in line with current think- 
ing about the teaching of economics on the 
high school level. 

In addition the material has been re- 
written and brought up-to-date. New topics 
have been added, and delightful illustrative 
material introduced. 

Although the book emphasizes the insti- 
tutional approach to economics, Doctor 
Dodd does not go into futile attempts at 
defending or criticizing our economic sys- 
tem. Many good texts which emphasize 
applications are little more than disguised 
attacks on the American economic process. 


This book faces the issues, but when 
neither the author or any other person 
knows the answer it is admitted. Here 


vou will find no wishful thinking presented 
as dogmatic fact. 

A workbook is available for 
the textbook. 


use with 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY, by John H. Brad- 
ley, Boston: Ginn and Company, 487 
pp. $2.48. 


This high school text combines physical, 
economic, political, and social geography 
with unusual success. Business teachers 
who have an especial interest in geography 
and are continuing to teach the subject as 
a general subject after it has been taken 
out of the business department will find 
this book worth looking into. 

The author is especially aware of the 
influence that the war and airplane develop- 
ment has had upon geography as it affects 
humanity. The areas whic are likely to 
be more important in the near future be- 
cause of air communication are given care- 
ful but not excessive treatment. The ques- 
tion materials, problems, and illustrative 
materials are well done. 


ON EDUCATION, by Sir Richard Livings- 
ton, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 158 pp. $1.75. 

While Sir Richard’s judgments are pri- 
marily based on British practice they apply 
surprisingly well to American school prob- 
lems. The illustrations are just sufficiently 
different to make the book a bit more re- 
freshing than the usual American book on 
the subject. Theory makes practice intel- 
ligent and practice gives meaning and value 
to theory. That is the basic thesis of the 
book. The analysis and evaluation of the 
reasons for the success of Gruntvig’s Dan- 
ish peoples’ high school is especially well 
done. In view of Sir Richard’s strong 
progressive tendencies it is amazing to see 
the extent to which he still emphasizes 
formal discipline as the basis for general 
education. 
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and labor; 36 regulatory and legislatj 
re -? services issued by Commerce Clearing 
‘i H E B A C K O F T H F B O O K House, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Research Ing 
stitute of America, Bureau of Nation 
Affairs, and Pike and Fischer; publication 
of commercial service organizations, sud 
How can we train business students to find and to as Congressional Intelligence Servieg 
use business materials that will keep them up to date? Alexander Hamilton Institute—Bureau of 
Business Conditions, United Business Serv 
ice, Crandall-Pierce, American Institute of 
SOURCES OF BUSINESS INFORMATION Economic Research, Index Number Insti 
tute, Moody’s Investors —— Standa 
. and Poor’s, Fitch Investor Service, an 
by Thomas M. Dickerson numerous others; data compiled by 
bhi es ; search organizations and trade associa 
Division of Business Administration tions, such as National Industrial Confer 
Western Reserve University ence Board, American Management Asso 
Cleveland, Ohio ciation, Brookings Institution, National Bu 
reau of Economic Research, Mellon Inst 
Many of our educational philosophies for any business research. The class has tute, Twentieth Century Fund, etc. ; publi 
have had to be revised in recent years to been restricted to a small number so that cations of collegiate schools of business r 
meet the needs of our complex social, eco- the course could be conducted on a seminar Search, such as Harvard University Grad 
nomic and political structure. In the field basis. The subject matter to be studied uate School of Business Administratio 
of business and industry, we can no longer has been subdivided so that the group can Northwestern University School of Com 
depend upon the outmoded apprenticeship study separately the sources of information merce, and Indiana University School of 
method of training young men and women _ relating to production, distribution, financ- Business. 
for positions of responsibility. Hence the ing, and management. The aim of the course is to familiarizg 
rapid development during the past half The student is introduced to business the student with this wealth of material] 
century of collegiate schools of business in print as a tool for solving business prob- and how to apply it on a given business 
which young men and women can learn the lems. The course covers trade and other or industrial problem and also how to di 
principles underlying the best modern busi- directories, and their use for dev eloping cover new data so that after leaving school 
ness practices before they actually start mailing lists, for learning of sources of | he may have acquired the technique of 
their careers in business. supply for materials, for market analyses, discovery of such materials which may nof 
They find, however, that they have to etc. The students become acquainted with even have been in existence during his st 
adjust their academic knowledge to the the fact finding and fact dissemination ac- dent days. In other words, it aims to make 
constantly changing conditions in business _ tivities of such organizations as trade as- him business information-minded and te 
as they gain practical experience. They  sociations, chambers of commerce, labor equip him with the means for “putting 
find that technological developments and unions, professional associations, technical knowledge to work.” 
improved means of communication and and scientific societies; the materials avail- 
transporte ation have broadened their mar- able through collegiate bureaus of business, Results 
kets and increased the competition in their economic, and industrial research; data 
fields. These facts, together with in- needed for analyses of investments which 
creased governmental regulation of busi- include corporation ‘reports, investment 
ness, make it imperative that they make a manuals, etc.; sources of statistical data 
continuous study of their business prob- and information available from the fed- 
lems, the practices of their competitors, eral, state and local government depart- 
and the rules and regulations of govern- ments, bureaus, commissions and agencies. 
. mental bodies relating to their businesses. The problems on which the students 
With all these factors changing so often, work are selected from those presented to 
they find that what they learn today may the Business Information Bureau by busi- Experience with this course at Clev 
not be true tomorrow. Education for busi- ness firms and individuals and, therefore, land College indicates that it might wel 
ness today is not a memory process by are both practical and illustrative of cur- be included in the curriculums of othe 
which we can learn certain business prin- rent and changing needs. schools of business as a required cours 
ciples and procedures to guide us forever for degree candidates and as a_ recom 
in the future. It is rather a filing process Materials Available mended course for adult evening student 
through which we learn how and where to The resources available are most exten- Of business. Where adequate library facili 
secure accurate and up-to-date information sive, consisting of about 80,000 books, 1,500 ‘ties are available, it might also be mad 
when we need it. current trade periodicals and house organs; valuable research course for gradual 
a file of corporation reports Nici cielo students in business administration. 


: businessman today cannot afford to be 
6,000 corporations; about 10,000 trade antiquated “walking encyclopedia” of de 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 26 





It is difficult to appraise properly 
results of such a course, but comment 
from the students indicate that it has bee 
extremely helpful to them, not only in thet 
daily business activities, but also in t 
study of other subjects in the college i 
which they are asked to secure inform 
tion from a wide variety of sources. 


Training to Find Business Materials 

A few years ago, in accordance with this 7 eee scale : \ 
philosophy of business education, there was catalogs, 900 trade directories, a data file Of business facts and figures if his competite 
established at Cleveland College, the Down- €Ports, surveys, market analyses and clip- has a handy filing cabinet of referencé 
town Center of Western Reserve Univer- Pings comprising 300,000 items on about to sources of current information to guid 
sity, a course entitled “Sources of Business 7,000 different subjects related to business him. 
Information.” The course has been con- 
ducted each year for the past ten years 
and has been attended by undergraduate ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 36 
full-time and part-time students working 
toward the degree of Bachelor of Business 
Administration, and by mature, experienced 1, Prepare a number of duplicated assignment sheets similar to the proofreading ex 
men and women in business who felt the  cises included in the standard tests accompanying ‘“‘Twentieth Century Touch Typew 
need of such a course. Cleveland College ing’. After all, it is not fair to students to test them on a phase of their work in whi 
has been very fortunate in two respects. they have had no training. 
It has had available the entire resources 2, Teach students to read syllable by syllable or aloud, emphasizing the fact that re 
and facilities of the Bureau of Business jing for accuracy calls for a different kind of skill than reading for thought. Someti 
Information of the Cleveland Public Li- pointing to the copy will call attention to errors. 
brary, which is recognized as one of the : : 7 
best in the world. and they have had as in- 3+ Assign to each student a fellow member of the class as his proofreader, remember 

‘ ; that it is easier to find another person’s errors than one’s own. Grade the proofrea 


structor, Miss Rose Vormelker, the Direc- 
tor of that bureau, who is an outstanding 45 well as the student who wrote the paper. 


authority as to sources of business infor- 4. Since typewriting is frequently given credit commensurate with that of cour: 

mation. requiring outside preparation, have students check their papers outside of class 
The course on sources of business infor- homework. 

mation provides an introduction to the 5, Do not check all papers. Errors are inconsequential when the learner is working 

types of business literature available and — jmproved technique. However, when a paper is to be used for purposes other 

needed to help solve the problems of busi- technique drill, insist upon accurate checking. 

ness and industry and needed as the basis 
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Five suggestions are made for developing proofreading ability: 











